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We supply many banks and business organizations with their own 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organization’s Trade- 
Mark is 1n the paper itself and appears on both the front and back of 
the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper adds to the prestige of your checks 
—saves sorting time — prevents errors in banks and clearing. houses. 


*® Maintain Allied Air Superiority —Keep Buying Wor 


When Uncle Sam’s Flying Fortresses start off on an egg-l 
mission over enemy territory, they “come through”, time: 
again, against terrific opposition. » » This world-lam 
Bomber has what it takes in fire-power and armameni. 
protected against enemy attack both front and back-k 
mounts deadly machine guns in its nose and its tail. 
Your Banker will tell you that La Monte Safety Paper is 
because it protects checks, front and back. Both sides d 
sheet are equally effective in preventing alteration and 
terfeiting. That’s why when you specify La Monte Safety hs 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that both the face ol 
check and the endorsements are fully protected. 


consum 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see 
your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE PAPI 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW Jt 
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A MINUTE—Continued 


About Credit 


Roserr M. Hanes, the North Caro- 
lina banker who heads the new A.B.A. 
Post-War Credit Commission for Small 
Business, contributes “Banks Are 
Geared for Action”’ to this issue. In it he 
appraises the American banker’s read- 
iness for taking care of after-the-war 
credit needs of business, new and old. 


Z 


He finds that funds are ample, and the |. 


banks willing. 

Among other things, Mr. Hanes 
thinks that a national shrinkage of bank 
deposits is unlikely because none of the 
five chief contingencies that might 
cause it is likely to appear. He also 
examines several of the newer credit 
tools which the banker has learned to 
use more skillfully during the war. 
These include accounts receivable 
financing, field warehousing, V and T- 
type loans. 

As a companion piece, Roy A. 
Foutxe’s “The Open Door in Bank- 
ing” makes the point that the banker 
must be prepared for post-war service, 
“not only with an open door, but an 
open and active mind.” 


Consumer Credit Series 


As a still further contribution to the 
edit discussion, we have T. D. Ham- 
wonn’s highly practical and informa- 
tive suggestions as to how an efficient 
consumer credit department can be 
organized and operated. 

This is the opening article in a series 
covering this important field—and we 
think Mr. Hammond is an excellent 
curtain-raiser. 

If your bank has or plans to have a 
consumer credit department, you can’t 
afford to miss his article. 


"My wife has joined the WAC’S, no doubt 
to keep me from goin’ to any post-war 
veterans’ conventions without her” 


the Nips, and women!” 


Milestone 37 


Banxixc celebrates the opening of 
Vol. XXXVII by appearing with a 
slightly smaller page. As we explained a 
couple of months ago, in the interests of 
paper conservation the margins have 
been trimmed, but no change has been 
made in the printed surface. 

Speaking of Vol. XXXVII is a re- 
minder that the index to Vol. XXXVI is 
in process of production. Copies will be 
sent to interested readers. 


Milestone 10 


Tis one is the 10th anniversary of The 
Graduate School of Banking which has 
just finished another resident session at 
Rutgers University. 

Announcing the establishment of the 
School in the February 1933 issue of 
BANKING, the late John Puelicher, 
chairman of the Public Education Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, said the new institution rep- 
resented “‘an approach to the problems 
of banking in a broad educational man- 
ner, emphasizing the social and eco- 
nomic implications of banking. This is 
not to be a mere training program.” 

More than 1,100 alumni of the School 
know that those aims have been more 
than realized. 


Pikeville Still Sings 


Tis quite unmusical department was 
glad to learn, via the U. S. mails, that 
Pikeville, Kentucky, held its Annual 
(the 14th) Singing Convention again 
this year. 

The fame of this yearly foregathering 
of kindred spirits and voices goes far 
afield. To it are invited singers from 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Ohio “and all other states.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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XPECT to take a vacation this summer? 


You won’t want to take away with you 
a lot of vexatious worries that might easily be 
left behind. Your vacation can be spoiled by: 


1. Fear of safety of your locked-up house and 
possible burglary. 


. Broken windows. 
. Water damage and explosion. 


. Aircraft and other vehicles damage. 


. Accidents to persons on premises. 


2 
3 
4 
5. Loss of use of premises. 
6 
7. Stolen baggage and other property. 
8 


. Personal liability including participation. 


in sports and many other similar hazards. 


Obviously, the more precautions you take 
against the possibility of loss and damage 


ot to Worry 
On Yous Vacation 


suits, the greater your peace of mind, the more 
beneficial your vacation, the better that long- 
needed rest .. . the happier your family will 
be too. 


By consulting an agent for our Companies or 
your own insurance broker about our New 
Residence Combination Policy you will learn 
how simply and inexpensively you can enjoy 
complete year-round protection at home or 
away. Act now ... It’s peace-of-mind insurance. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York 
* 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York 


* While in New York, visit American Surety’s Diamond Jubilee Exhibition, 12th floor, 100 Broadway 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


"Do you think he knew I was a Democrat?” 


The advance notices bear the signature 
of Jon M. Yost, vice-president and 
cashier of the Pikeville National Bank, 
and chairman of the general committee 
for the convention. 

“This Annual Singing Convention,” 
says Mr. Yost, “owes its success largely 
toacommittee of local business men who 
have given generously of their time and 
money because of their love of music 
and their desire to see Pikeville pro- 
gress and continue in its reputation of ‘a 
friendly welcome to everyone.’ 

“Its purpose is to foster good vocal 
music among the masses and to encour- 
age an appreciation of good music 
among the mountain people of the 
Appalachian region.” 

The date of the 1944 convention was 
Sunday, June 18 (‘rain or shine”’), and 
the place was the auditorium of the 
Pikeville High School. Unfortunately 
BANKING could not be represented, 
either vocally or in the audience. The 
loss, of course, was ours, for what could 
nave been pleasanter than listening to 
the quartets, double quartets, et al., 
tarmonizing in “the good old fashioned 
singing” which Banker Yost’s advance 
notice promised ! 


We'll Give Her A Plus 


Miss HiLpa BECKER, savings teller of 
the Anthony Wayne Bank at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, wins “Just a Min- 
ute’s” Occasional Honor for Author- 
hip, awarded now and then, without 
tenefit of medal or certificate or other 
lngible evidence, for a piece of good 
prose. 

Miss BECKER, we are told, is taking a 
‘eclal extension course in English at 
indiana University, and “I Am the 


mM page 25, was an exercise in the 
ourse. It came to us from J. P. YODER, 


Bank Teller,” which we gladly publish — 


* 


Territorial Bonds 


Boston 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


United States Government 
Securities 


Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Philadelphia « 


Pittsburgh Cleveland 


San Francisco 


JUST TWO MORE CHECKS 


So many banks whose no-minimum- 
balance checking account plans are 
lacking a little in revenue could 
go over the top and into the profit 
bracket if their customers would 
write just two more checks each 
month. 


When the plan was installed the idea 
was to get as many “names on the 
ledger” as possible, but now, after a 
couple of years of experience, the 
idea is to make the accounts more 
active. An inactive or dormant 
account soon becomes a closed 
account, and too many are closed 
before the acquisition cost is 
recovered. 


On the other hand, an 
active account not only 
pays its way but it re- 
mains longer, and Per- 
sonalized Checks help to 


bring about this condition. When a 
person has one hundred checks in 
his possession, imprinted with his 
name, and when he carries those 
checks in an attractive cover upon 
which his name has been stamped 
in gold, the “pride of ownership” 
element comes into the picture 
and he becomes a more interested 
depositer. 


Personalized Checks are not costly 
considering the job they do. 
We have a 75 cent package 
designed especially for no-minimum- 
balance accounts and will be glad 
to send you a sample if 
you'll write us. We'll also 
give you the names 
of some banks who - 
are already supplying 
these checks to their 

customers. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
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Across the free peaceful border, 
Canadians looking southward and 
Americans looking northward for 
business meet on good-neighborly 
terms at the Bank of Montreal. 

For 125 years the Bank of 
Montreal has been furthering trade 
between the States and the Provinces, 
has seen the volume of inter-nation 
business gradually increase to great 
importance for both countries. 

Now the flow of trade is of ex- 
traordinary volume, due to the im- 
petus of common defense against 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


a common foe; with this growth 
the Bank of Montreal keeps pace, 
doing its share to facilitate transac- 
tions across the border. 

We offer our modern, experi- 
enced service to 
American banks having business in 
Canada. We can be especially help- 
ful in matters of foreign exchange, 
now somewhat complicated because 
of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions of Canadian control. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


309 W. Jackson 


6 


Chicago 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporatéon 


public relations director of the Mons 
Plan Bankers Association, Washingtop 
D. C., who was eager to share its excel 
lence with BANKING and Bankiye's 
readers. 

The line of those requesting permis 


| sion to reprint forms on the right. 


P.S. Permission will be given wil. 
ingly. Just ask us. 


Nickel Napoleon 


Myrox STEARNS drops some dram 
into this issue with his “ Nickel Napo- 


| leon,” the story of a modest maker of 


five-cent pieces, who outsmarted him. 
self. 

Mr. STEARNS will, we expect, con. 
tribute similar fictionized articles on the 


| work of the Secret Service in the dete. 


tion and preventing of counterfeiting, 
The Country Banker 
Ws refer to our section by that name 


It’s an increasingly popular part of the 
magazine, and we feel it’s worth the 


| reading if you’re in search of ideas and 
| information that will help a bank in its 


contacts with smaller community prob- 
lems. 

Our coverage of the vast subject 
must necessarily be limited, but with 
the recent additions of “News Note 
for Country Banks,” which report 
activities of the A.B.A. Agricultund 
Credit Department, the Agriculturdl 
Commission and associated groups, we 
are able to print considerable news of a 
timely and interesting nature. 


Building 


Spraxine of departments, “ Building 


| for the Future” this month brings you 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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How to make money out of your office 


OU business men who have thought profits come 

only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
wm, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
s handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
hese—actual case histories that contributed 100% 
dditions to net profit: 


Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
Writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


Address 


You, too, cam save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 
17, and all principal cities of the world. 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 1g 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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by buying quality 


CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


through 
Burroughs Discount 
Purchase Plans 


DISCOUNTS 


10% to 40% 


An order for as little as $10 worth 
of ribbons and carbon paper receives 
a 10% discount. Discount rates in- 
crease—up to 40% —according to the 
size of your orders, with purchases 
of carbon paper helping you earn 
larger discounts on ribbons, and 
vice versa. As an extra convenience, 
Burroughs makes deliveries as 
needed, to assure you fresh supplies 
and no storage problems. 


Plain or carbonized roll paper and 
other quality supplies for practically 
every type and make of business 
machine also at substantial savings. 
For prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to— 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


SUPPLIES FOR 
_-BUSINESS MACHINES 


(BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Company 


SAVE 


| on real estate and housing. 


Burroughs 


| president of the Security-First National 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


an account of a cooperative venture in 
Los Angeles County, organized for the 
purpose of providing interested groups 
—including banks—with essential data 


The author, ELpEN Situ, is vice- 


Bank of Los Angeles, and is a found- 
er of the Residential Research Com- 
mittee whose work he describes. Proj- 
ects of this kind, it would appear, 
represent a practical approach to an 
intelligent mortgage lending program, 
and we think Mr. Smiru’s article may 
stimulate interest along the same line. 
By the way, if your bank is starting a 
home-building savers’ program, please 


| let BANKING know about it. The num- 


ber of these projects is expanding apace 
and we want our readers to hear about 
them as they are organized. Your ideas 
and innovations will help the other fe!- 


| low—and vice versa! 


| The Personal Touch 


on account of the liquidation of the 


| 
| 


| 


| 


r 
The other day BANKING’s attention 
was called to an exchange of letters that 


| epitomized the personal relationship 


that can and does exist between a bank 
and its customers, especially in “the 


| country.” This bank is in a small east- 


ern city. | 


Here is the letter the bank’s president | 
received from a borrower who had just | 
paid off his mortgage: 

“As you probably know, today should 
mark a red letter day for John and Mary 
mortgage on ——— Street. 

“This opportunity is taken to thank 
you, the officers and directors of the 
bank for this extended credit which I 
assure you is sincerely appreciated. 

“Both Mary and I realize that you | 
have been very patient with us and if | 
pressure had been exercised by your 
board, it is needless to say that I would 
have been greatly embarrassed. 

“Realizing how good you have been, 
Mary and I thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts.” 

Here is the banker’s reply: 


| “Dear John: 


“When the word came to me on Sat- 
urday I resolved at once to write you a 


| message of personal regard and heart- 
| felt satisfaction in the fact that by much | 


hard work and patient effort you and 
Mary have reached the goal you had | 
set for yourselves these recent years. | 
This is one of those fine personal achieve- 
ments that must always challenge the | 
admiration of those who happen to | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) | 


SUGGESTION 


SYSTEM 
GETS RESULTS 


The $10,000.00 net saving effected 
annually by two ideas does not show 
up in these photos. The scene itself 
is a familiar one wherever the 
Morton Suggestion System is in 
operation, as Michael Lombardi and 
Patrick Walsh receive suggestion 
awards from officials of The Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 

The Morton Suggestion System 
installation at The Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. is one of che more than 
10,000 which have been made in 
the past 15 years. This professional 
method of handling employee crea- 
tive thinking works in any business, 
anytime. 

Get all the facts about the Morton 
Suggestion System’s proved operat- 
ing methods, prestige-building cabi- 
nets and promotional material and 
expert consulting and advisory serv 
ice. Learn how truly inexpensive 
this result-getting suggestion system 
can be as it makes available all che 
profit-producing, money-saving ideas 
your employees can think up. Write 
for details today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
344 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, ! 
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CANCELLED 
WAR CONTRACTS 


may offer sound loan opportunities 


--- FOR BANK LOANS 
AGAINST INVENTORIES 


ANCELLED war contracts may present new and immediate problems to 
many of your customers. They may be faced with the need for funds for 
reconversion; the purchase of materials for consumer products; and the neces- 
sity of holding their credit line. And yet 50 to 75% of their current assets may 
be tied up in inventories of raw materials. Your bank can remedy this situation 


by helping to arrange an inventory loan based on Lawrence System field ware- 
house receipts. 


Through Lawrence System almost any inventory is sound collateral. Hun- 
dreds of commodities have been acceptable ... and many of the raw materials 
owned by your customers will probably be no exception. The materials remain 
right on the borrower’s premises — readily available for processing or market- 
ing. Or as subcontractors’ contracts are cancelled, many opportunities may 
arise for your customers to purchase released materials — this, too, can be 
arranged through a Lawrence System inventory loan. 


Lawrence System has cooperated with banks throughout the country for over 
30 years. If you have any specific problem, call upon the experienced repre- 
sentatives in the Lawrence office nearest your bank. Service available from 
coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM /2// warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


WRENCE 
New York: 72 Wall Street - Chicago: 1 N. LaSalle Street - San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: ¥. P Story Bldg. + Buffalo « Boston - Philadelphia - Kansas City 


St. Louis New Orleans Charlotte, N. C. Jacksonville, Fla. - Minneapolis 
Dallas - Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon - Seattle « Spokane + Honolulu 
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For THIS 
Book 


to Help Customers Head Off Credit Losses 
in the Uncertain Days Ahead 


F ever there was a time when 
manufacturers and wholesalers 
needed Credit Insurance .. . if 
is now! Looking ahead, it seems 
certain that war industry’s shut- 
offs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business . . . may upset 
some of your customers’ debtors 
. . Shut off their ability to pay. 


It is to help customers guard 
against such risks that thousands 
of banks throughout the country 
recommend Credit Insurance... 
and many banks now insist that 
borrowers obtain Credit Insur- 
ance before loans are granted. 


Credit Insurance carried by the 
borrower provides added protec- 


AMERICAN 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF NEw YORK 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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tion for the bank. It places a 
definite cash value on the borrow- 
er’s accounts receivable for goods 
shipped . . . guarantees to the 
borrower that he will be paid 
...and this protection now may be 
extended without charge to include 
the bank as a named assured. 


Write for our booklet, “The 
A-B-C. of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N.Y., Dept. 45, 
First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 


of Accounts Receivable 


OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


| know about them. For this reason yoy, 
| letter is doubly appreciated and I than} 
| you for it. 
“Thinking back over some of the 
| stress and difficulty we all experience; 
during the last 14 years, I recognize hoy 
heavy the burden was for a great many 
valued patrons of this bank. The tas, 
of meeting the problems from day to 
| day has been no easy one for men in my 
position. There were many times when 
the best course for the bank was none 
too good as we looked out on such a dis. 
turbed set of economic conditions. But 
we have always wished to be considerate 
of all the facts in each case. And from 
our point of view, you and Mary thor. 
oughly reciprocated. 

“So I’m going to enclose with this 
letter a poem by Rudyard Kipling. | 
holds a world of truth regarding the 
worthwhileness of our mutual efforts, 
even though in the end the more ardv- 
ous experiences of life leave us only with 
the ability to say ‘I, too, have known!” 

The poem was “The Palace,” which 
ends with the words quoted. 


| 


British Credit Note 


E BRADSHAW MAKIN, who in the June 
issue reported on British credit plans 
for the small business man after the war, 
writes that since he sent the article the 
British banks are now advertising in the 
press that all projects and requests for 
advances will receive favorable consi- 
eration. They are also stating that “the 
personal integrity and business acumen 
of the borrower will be taken into ac- 
| count when considering the request for 
| a loan.” 
Joun L. Coo.ey 


FREDERICK LEWis 


BANKING 
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LWAYS SEARCHING FOR NEW THINGS 
and finding them... 


THAT’S RAILROADING ! 


Is it rails and rolling stock, freight 
cars and coaches, locomotives and 
signaling devices? Is it steam strug- 
gling to be free or electronic things 
that see in the dark? 


Railroading is not any one of them. 
It is all of them—and more! 


Railroading is the flow of grain from 
farm to distant city. It is a mountain 
of ore moved from mine to mill. It 
is raw materials speeding to factories 
. +. troops and guns and gear going 
to war. 


It is the mother’s welcoming cry as 
her soldier steps off the train. It is 
heat in the home... and a ticket- 
seller serving you at his window. 


These and a thousand things . . 
that’s railroading! 


And it sprang from the forge of the 
mind of man inspired by dreams. 
Minds that are at once creative and 
practical. 


You see the inspiration in the ribbons 
of steel rail that puncture the horizon. 
You sense it in the swift, convenient 
schedules; feel it in the sure way the 
dispatcher clears the track. 


And you know that railroading is not 
just an invention. It is a continuing 
thought . . . a growing tree with 
roots deep in the soil of necessity 
and branches reaching into the light. 


It can never stand still any more than 
the human mind can stand still. It will 
always be searching for new things 
and better ways . . . and finding them. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


STILL GREATER POWER will be 
harnessed in revolutionary types of 
locomotives now being developed. 


‘ 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS are born 
of research. P.R.R. invested almost a 


billion for improvements from 1929 
to 1944. 


FREIGHT CARS are adapted to big- 
get, heavier loads through new de- 
signs and innumerable refinements. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEM — 
P.R.R. has the largest private tele- 


hone, — and teletype system 
in the world. 


TRAIN TELEPHONES — An experi- 
mental installation is now under test 
on one branch of P.R.R. 


— 


“STREAMLINED” LUXURY is 
achieved by new techniques which 
combine comfort, light weight and 
great strength. 


ye- 


AIR CONDITIONING, now general 
in railroading, will become almost uni- 
versal when war restrictions are lifted. 


THE MIRACLE SCIENCE—elec- 
tronics reproduce roadside signals on 
anels inside the cabs of P.R.R. 
ocomotives. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


% 46,834 in the Armed Forces 


% 197 bave given their lives for their Country 
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Every Day More 


Are Needing 
Travelers Cheques 


_ REASON, you ask? It is because the travel tide is rising, and 
more travelers’ money needs safeguarding against risk of loss or theft. 

And why should it be of interest to you as a banker? The 
answer is that your bank sells American Express Travelers Cheques 
which provide that protection at low, economical cost. There is 
little “‘sales resistance” when Travelers Cheques are suggested 
and their use explained. 


In a single business day hundreds of fellow-townfolks come in 
to consult at your desks and windows. Among them are rest-seekers 
bound for nearby resorts, businessmen and government repre- 
sentatives, war workers, salesmen and men and women in the 
Services. They are all Travelers Cheques prospects. In supplying 
them you make more than a cash profit. You render a personal 
service that may be of great value. It is helpful to suggest 
American Express Travelers Cheques to them. 


In the American Express national advertising in print and over 
the radio, banks are specifically mentioned as a place to buy 
Travelers Cheques. 


Many banks also make profitable use of our ready-prepared 
advertisements for insertion in local mediums. These advertise- 
ments are obtainable without charge, and a folder containing re- 
productions of them will be sent on request. Also available is a fol- 
der “Sales Points For Tellers” —replete with valuable information. 
For both, address W. H. Stetser, Vice-President, American Express 


Co.. 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


= AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


and More Travelers 
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By the Way 


All you have to do in business is 
stand and watch the world go by—anj 
brother, it sure will. 


A castle in the air is all right until yy 
try to live in it. 


He was unbearable and a bore, by 
otherwise a great guy. 


For good, easily understood, basic 
English we commend the following sign 
posted on the door of a southern farmers 
chicken house: “Anyone found here 
night will be found here the next morning” 


It’s strange how some party leaders sil 
believe that they need a big man to head « 
ticket. Elections are often won withow 
that kind. 


There is a probability that our people 
are eating too much salt. We have to tak 
nearly everything we are told with a pinch 
of it nowadays. 


The thirst for truth is seldom a passion 
of nations. 


Fools dream only of the future and for- 
get that the future is simply the presen 
grown older. 


There is no individual or national 
conceit greaier than the idea that th 
world would be perfect if everyone wen 
like us. 


It’s remarkable how a man can stand 
up under the hardships his competitors 
ex perience. 


He was the kind of fellow who woul 
make any sacrifice for an idea that didn' 
cost him anything. 


When you look for trouble, you domi 
need a search warrant. 


Hard times are those periods when th 
right to strike seems less important than 
the right to work. 


We are now entering the period of th 
annual race between the bugs, weeds and 
vegetables in our garden. 


We are being urged to eat more eggs 0 
get rid of the surplus supply. Just being 
egged on to help the situation, as it wert. 
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The Americas are developing a joint program for economic 
development and trade in the postwar years. 

At conferences held in New York recently, business and 
industrial leaders from all the American nations collaborated 
in formulating recommendations for future trade activities. 

For many years the Chase National Bank has cooperated 
with leading banks throughout the Americas in promoting 
inter-American trade. These banks have had long business 
experience with the Chase, and are in a position to expedite 
local transactions for our customers. 


These facilities are at the disposal of Chase correspondent 


banks for financing export shipments and handling collections; 


for opening import letters of credit and making remittances. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Warriors 


ESPITE preoccupation with war- 
time assignments, a good many 


Army and Navy men and 
women, with an eye to post-war read- 
justment and advancement, are finding 
time for reading and study designed to 
keep them in touch with developments 
in their pre-war occupational pursuits. 

Twenty-six examples of this devotion 
to self-improvement by Army and Navy 
men and women are registrants in 
American Institute of Banking corre- 
spondence courses. These soldier-sailor 
students are found in just about every 
branch of military service—Finance, 
Air Force, Military Police, Tank Corps, 
Ships Afloat, Coast Guard, Quarter- 
master Corps, Hospital Corps, Women’s 
Army Corps, Artillery, Signal Corps, 
Seabees, Infantry and Amphibious 
Forces—and at many battle stations— 
in Alaska, India, Hawaii, Australia, 
England, Aleutians and ships afloat. 
The range of their study fairly well 
covers the A.I.B. pre-standard and 
standard curricula. 

Most of these service people pre- 
viously took Institute work through 
their local chapters; a number of them 
have taken more than one correspond- 
ence course since entering the service. 
Lt. Col. DonaLp M. LIDDELL, Jr., of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, for example, has 
completed six correspondence courses 
and was. recently awarded his pre- 
standard certificate by National Educa- 
tional Director William A. Irwin, in 
the presence of chapter officers, at the 
national offices of the Institute in New 
York City. (See picture on front cover.) 


Berore we tell too much about this in- 
spiring group of students, we want you 
to meet them. In introducing them we 
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With Post-War Plans 


MARY B. LEACH 


run into complications and it is neces- 
sary to remind you that “time marches 
on” and that frequently these days the 
blue ocean intervenes. So we have to 
divide our students into two groups— 
(1) those on whom we were able to 
corral additional facts through their 
banks; and (2) those on whom we have 
only the bare facts disclosed by the 
A.L.B. records. 

We introduce the students coming 
within the first classification: 


S/Sgt. Ricwarp K. 
BULLARD, of Nor- 
wood (Massachu- 
setts) Trust Com- 
pany, “ Economics 
I.” Sgt. BULLARD 
was a loan teller 
and had taken several A.I.B. courses be- 
fore entering the service. He is now at- 
tached to the military police, stationed 
in New York City. His bank training, 
he reports, has proved beneficial in 
record keeping and in investigation 
work for the MP’s. 


Sgt. Lester E. 
Davis, of First Na- 
tional Bank, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, “ Fun- 
damentals of Bank- 
ing.” Sgt. Davis 
worked in the 
transit department of the bank during 
two summer vacations while a student 
at Bates College. The sergeant writes: 
“T have a new job in the accounting 
section and am struggling with dis- 
bursements and collections and forms 
of all kinds. The correspondence study 
is highly recommended by the major in 
charge and I hope to learn many things 
that will help me later.” 


William C. Way, 
trust officer, Cen- 
tral National Bank, 
Cleveland, newly 
elected president of 
the American In- 
stitute of Banking, 
making his speech 
of acceptance at the 
St. Louis wartime 
conference. 


TAYLOR 


Lt. JAMES HERway 
HINEs, of Depogi 
Guaranty Bani 
and Trust Cop. 
pany, Jackson 
Mississippi, 
“Credit Adminis 
tration.” This 29-year-old lieutenan 
advanced from runner to assistap) 
manager of the personal loan depar. 
ment in five years with the bank. kK 
represented the A.I.B. on the Public 
Relations and Education Committee ¢ 
the Mississippi Bankers Association 
and, at the time of his induction, wa 
vice-president of Jackson Chapter ani 
had just been elected president of th 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 

Lt. HinEs is now stationed in Hawaii 
where he is completing the last cours 
leading to the standard certificate. He 
writes: “This war won’t last forever 
but banking will. So when I’m dis 
charged from the Army it is my inter. 
tion to take a course leading to a degre 
at some recognized university.” 


” 


M/Sgt. M. Lancaster, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com 
pany, New York City, “ Fundamentak 
of Banking.” A victim of the trai 
wreck at Lumberton, North Carolim, 
in December 1943, Sgt. LANcastE 
started his correspondence course afte 
his arrival in the Oliver Gene 
Hospital in Augusta, Georgia, and upo 
discovering that he would spend seven! 
months in bed. Promoted through the 
ranks from private to master sergeaill, 
he holds several medals for marksmat- 
ship and the good conduct ribbon. 


Lt. Col. 
M. Lippe t, Jr.,0l 
Fidelity Unio 
Trust Compaty, 
Newark, New Jet 
sey, ‘‘ Economic 
II.” The list of & 
tracurricular activities taken on 
Col. LippELL attest to the value of bi 
bank and A.1.B. training. For exampk 
he assisted in preparing an accountiif 
system for the use of the exchangé 
(stores) operated by the Finance De 
partment at Fort Totten, New Yor 
when time permits, he assists in audit 
ing the books of these exchanges; lt 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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STANDARD 
FEDERAL TA% 
REPORTS 


By any “Jest... THE BEST 
ON FEDERAL TAXES FOR REVENUE 


Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Completeness? Whatever 

the criterion, whatever the need, whatever the question — 

if it involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter 
of the federal tax specialist, first choice of the man “who must have 
everything” if STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent tax payer or tax collector, on whichever 
side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse “STANDARD 
REPORTS” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth of coverage, 
official and explanatory, its dependability, and its down-to-earth 
practical values. 


For the “STANDARD REPORTS” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. Its 
swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal 
taxation most important to business and its tax counsel—reporting week 
by week the latest development in pertinent law or regulation, inter- 
pretation or ruling or court decision—the newest return, report, or form 
—all enrici.ed and illuminated by editorial sidelights and plain 
English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers always 


have the FACTS, always know just what to do — and why and how 
to do it! 


COMMERCE) CLEARING HOUSE, INC., 
PUBLIS@ERS er at Law 
NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N, MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Tis WAR-BORN IMPROVEMENT 
IN CALENDAR CARDS 


BASTIAN 


CALENDAR CARDS 


Celluloid, customarily used for pocket cal- 
endar cards, became a critical war material. 
Bastian engineers went to work, developed 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Card. Amer- 
ica’s leading banks and corporations quickly 
accepted Velplate, not only as a highly sat- 
isfactory substitute but as an actual im- 
provement over celluloid. 


Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards are made 
of special ard—strong, tough, durable, 
flexible and with a quality of properly ab- 
sorbing printing inks. They are expertly 
plate-polished by Bastian craftsmen. This 
gives the calendar a beautiful, smooth, vel- 
vet sheen that is retained throughout the 
life of the card. Happily, too, we can offer 
these Velplate cards at a lower price than 
you have paid for celluloid cards! 


think Ue 


Pres., Hart-Conway Ady. Agency 


SOME USERS OF NEW 
BASTIAN VELPLATE 
CALENDAR CARDS: 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins., Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 


International Business 

chine Company 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
The Torrington Company 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Velplate is also suitable for 


Advertising Blotters, Rulers, Etc. 


It’s none too early to order your 1945 Calendar 
Cards — but don’t order until you have seen 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards. 


Simply clip bottom of this advertisement, fill in, 
and we'll rush samples, prices, etc., by return mail. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


N. Y. 


COMPANY _ 


CITY 
Rochester, 


WARRIORS—Continued 


makes monthly audits of the accoung 
the officers’ club at the post; he, 
vises his fellow-officers on investyyy 
matters (his bank work was invest 
analysis) and between January 1§ 
March 15 the colonel assisted about! 
officers and enlisted men with their 
problems. 
To dispel any illusions you may 
that these students are all “me 
men,” we present a WAC: 


Pvt. Emicy 
LINTON, of Secu. 
ty-First Nation 
Bank of Log 
Angeles, Wilmi 
ton branch, “F 
damentals of B 
ing.” Coming from a family hay 
three West Pointers in it—father 
two brothers—it is natural that 
Linton should get into the fray. & 
joined the staff of the bank in Nove 


ber 1942 and advanced from machim 


bookkeeper to commercial teller. 
bank reports: “‘ We considered her 
comparable to that of a satisfactory 
teller of considerable experience.” 


Lt. Joun J. Ma 
Quis, of Power City 
Trust Company, 
Niagara Falls, Nes 
York, ‘‘Credit 
Management.” Li 
MARQUIS joined 
the bank’s staff in 1934 and worked in 
its bookkeeping and personal loan de 
partments. He was active in Niagan 
Falls Chapter of the A.LB., servig 
two years as its president. 


Pvt. Epwarp 
Maxey, of The Ne 
tional Bank 
Commerce 
Seattle, Aberdeet, 
Washington, “Ac 
counting I.” Pv. 
Maxey entered the bank in 1935 ani 
advanced rapidly through various de 
partments. At the time of his indue 
tion he was in charge of the credit de 
partment. He was active in A.B, 
holds a pre-standard certificate, and, 
addition has completed several othe 
courses. Pvt. MAXEy is stationed in tht 
Aleutians and works the graveyall 
shift from midnight to 8 A. M.—sevél 
days a week, which doesn’t make fot 
days off. “ Most of the old timers here, 


* he says, “haven’t had a day off in from 


12 to 18 months.”’ 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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SHOCK TROOPS OF HUMANITY! 


From the shell-torn areas right behind our fighting men to the firesides of the most 


peaceful of American homes, an army of men and women mobilized under the most 


humane of all banners is doing an enormous part to win this war. 


Just think a minute of the major divisions 
of this great force—think what they are doing 
every hour of every day! Here are the three 


great “arms” of the American Red Cross: 
First—those directly aiding the armed forces; 


Second—the countless guardians of civilian 


welfare, tireless workers on the home front; 


Third—those who send aid to prisoners of war, 


unswerving in their help to our captured 


fighters, 


And there are many subdivisions of this 
army — blood donors, Nurse’s Aides, Gray 
Ladies, field service men and women. Backing 
them, in turn, are the millions of Americans, 
often anonymous, who through their generous 


contributions make this possible. 


It is with a feeling of gratitude that The 
Home Insurance Company—many of whose 
producers, staff, and their families are taking 
an active part in this noble work—publishes 


this message. 


This is the four’* of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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For your bank— 


A STIRRING REMINDER 
TO BUY WAR BONDS 


ERE’S YOUR CHANCE to get an attractive, hard-hitting 

War Bond salesman — at no salary! 
To assist the sale of War Bonds through banks, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation offers an arresting 


display piece for your bank. 


It briefly sketches the story of war aviation in a picture 
display. A row of illuminated color-photos show what War 
Bonds are paying for today, in fighting and transport air- 
planes, from “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air! 

The air-age map on top shows, in fluorescent plastic, the 
air routes of the peacetime world to come. And the domi- 
nating theme of the whole display is the urgent necessity 
for buying more and more War Bonds. 

Packed in a single crate this hard-hitting piece for lobby 
or window can be obtained for your bank simply by pay- 


ing a nominal shipping charge, not to exceed $5.00. The 
display measures about 4’ x 4’ x 1’. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION | 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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i 

Stanley Nelson Associctes 

| 619 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

1 We will pay the smail transportation charges (not to exceed $5.00) to obtain the 
[ free Consolidated Vultee War Bond display. 

Bank Name__ 

City. 

a. 


WARRIORS— Continued 


SK 1/c 
E. McL EAN, 
Friona (Tem 
State Bank, “f 
damentals of Bap 
ing.” Storekee 
MCLEAN, assign 
to a ship doing convoy duty, foy 
there were many long, rough days 
sea when he could not work—and}| 
began to wonder what he could 
worth while on these days. So he ¢ 
cided to take the A.I.B. correspondeyy 
course. He feels this will serve as 
bridge between life in the service x 
his main interest—banking. He 
vice-president and cashier of his bay 


S/Sgt. Lave 
MITCHELL, of Fin 
National Bank 
Black Hills, Dew 
wood, Sout 
Dakota, “ Econog 
ics I.” Sgt. Ming 
ELL joined the kank’s staff in 1930 
collector and bookkeeper. When hee 
tered the service in 1942 he was: 
assistant cashier. Upon completion 
the economics course, he will have com 
pleted the required study for the p 
standard certificate and he hopes| 
continue into the standard course. 


Corp. CLAREN 
C. Porter, Jr, 
Broadway Natiow 
Bank, Nashvill 
Tennessee, “ 
Organization a 
Operation.” Coy 
Porter’s father for 35 years was: 
sociated with banking and he hopes: 
follow in his father’s footsteps. “I 
addition to the many activities p 
scribed by the Army,” Corp. Po 
writes, “I feel that study stimulates« 
thoughts and keeps our minds alert.” 


SK 2/c 
Rossins, of Ba 
State Mercham 
National Bani 
Lawrence, Mass 
chusetts, “Eo 
nomics II.” Stor 
keeper Ropsins served his bank 4 
assistant to the auditor and as an& 
sistant teller. From somewhere in bag 
land he reports that he finds 8 
“‘Limey” money has no complexities 
you forget that you ever had U. 
money. “I thought I knew all ® 
amounts,” he writes, “but whet 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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What Correspondent 


Banks Expect 


Year after year correspondent banks 
receive from Central Hanover the 
service they want: speedy, accurate 
attention to regular banking business; 
assistance on investment portfolios; 


intelligent cooperation at all times. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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9 
k have been established in 


w the people and enjoy wide and 
business contacts. Their specialized knowl- 


is at disposal of any bank seeking to serve 


re invited and should be addressed to 


Business Development Department 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 


Branches in: Argentina Brazil British Guiana 
Colombia Peru | Uruguay Venezuela 


i also in British Honduras, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican i 
E Republic, Puerto Rico, and the British West Indies. | 


‘THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE— MONTREAL 
Business Link with Latin America since 1899 


BANKING-BY-MAIL 


FORGES A STRONG LINK 
BETWEEN YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The 


CURTIS 
BANK-BY-MAIL SYSTEM 


®@ Saves time, tires, gas 
... and customers go 
“tall for this easy, 
efficient service. 


® Make it available to 
them now .. . and 
insure your bank of 
their patronage after 
the war. 


“yoda mek yum edojerue put 
vo-wsesppe pus ined 


Let Us Send You 
Details and Samples 


342 Capitol Ave. 1000 University Ave. 2630 Payne Ave. 
U I lic. Hartford 6, Conn. St. Paul 4, Minn. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


rs-better-in-the-South American 


WARRIORS—Continued 


fellow wanted a ‘tonner’ to take mp 
across to another town in his row bog 
I had to stop to dicker to make sure] 
was not getting gypped.” 


Capt. CHARLES 
SALTER, of the 
National Bank 
Valdosta, Georgia, 
**Commercia| 
Law.’’ Capt. 
SALTER served jp 
the bookkeeping department and ag ap 
assistant teller of his bank. The bank 
pays him this fine tribute: 

“We feel proud of him in that 
consider CHARLIE a self-made boy who 
was drafted into the Army as a private 
in 1942 and has now advanced himself 
to a captaincy. We are glad to learnhe 
is continuing his bank studies and fed 
sure the course and study will bed 
considerable value to him.” 


Srupents on whom details are lacking: 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., em 
ployees, from several California 
branches—Sgt. RoBert S. ALLEN, d 
Laguna Beach, “Bank Administm 
tion”; SK 1/c Ricwarp J. Casey, d 
Redondo Beach, “Accounting I”; Cor 
T. Lacy GALLIVAN, of Los Angeles 
“ Accounting II’’; Lt. (j. g.) DavpV. 
GARWOOD, of Eureka, Economics 
Y 3/c Donatp G. Janes, of Oroville 
“Economics II”; HA 1/c Date 0. 
LEONARD, of Beverly Hills, “Funds 
mentals of Banking”; and Sgt. Pau 
O. MARBLE, of Los Angeles, “ Analyzing 
Financial Statements.” 

Also, S/Sgt. Donatp I. Berkey, 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Tillamook, Oregon, ‘‘Commercial 
Law”; F/O Harry W. Butter, @ 
‘Trenton (Michigan) State Bank, 
“Money and Banking”; T4 Date E 
TIspALE, of Tri-County State Bank, 
Zearing, Iowa, “ Money and Banking”, 
S/Sgt. Marion E. WILtson, of First 
State Bank, Jasper, Texas, “Bank 
Organization and Operation”; Pay 
Clerk Extpon R. Zacuman, of Clart 
City (Minnesota) State Bank, “Fur 
damentals of Banking”; and Pvt. Ort 
SCHENK, Jr., student, “ Accounting IL” 


(Soop staunch Americans all—the 
kind of Americans who are distinguish 
ing themselves on land, at sea and in the 
air. 

National officers of the American It 
stitute of Banking are especially prov! 
of this group of students; more so, per 
haps, because the only attempt tht 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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increases With automatic machine operations - 


Ba ances — and sub-balances — can now be printed 
entirely automatically by National Posting Ma- 
chines — when the proper column is reached, with- 
out pressing any key. 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
may be secured through priorities. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with 
four stars * *& *& & for “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


precision instruments and other war materiel. 


CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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for a Sirens Post-War World 


-@ UNTIL VICTORY all of ouf resources and services are 


geared to serve w - ind 
everybody’s one job; 
ondary, 


time work. 


Mr. Hanes is president, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and chairman 
of the American Bankers Association’s Post-War Credit 
Commission for Small Business. 


EVER in history have American banks been so 
liquid or so manifestly able and willing to do 
whatever job they may be called upon to perform. 

In fact, the banks will probably face a shortage after 
the war, not of money to lend but of places to lend it. 
On this point of willingness may I say this: Banks 
not only have available every variety of credit service 
needed by business and the public but to an increasing 
degree they are actively merchandising these services. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of the banks to 
take the initiative in developing new credit techniques 
and opportunities. In fact the whole subject of selling 
bank services and making them available to a larger 
part of the public has become one of first importance 


* Illustration: Part of a recent advertisement of Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla 
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ustries first. 


But we are plakabae ae a are well aware of the pro- 
gressive services which banking must extend to business 
firms and individuals wen America gets back to peace- 


Today's bank advertising is keyed to an expanding business future 


Banks Are Geared for Action 


ROBERT M. HANES 


Winning the war is ; 
everything else must be sec-. 


throughout the banking world. One plain indication of 
this can be found in the post-war credit plans being per- 
fected by banks individually with regard to their own 
communities and collectively through such projects 
as those envisioned by our new A.B.A. Post-War Credit 
Commission for Small Business. 

As stated before, there is much more ground for ex- 
pecting an insufficient loan demand after the war than 
inadequate credit supplies. Federal Reserve Board 
studies reveal that business itself now owns $361% 
billions of bank deposits, compared with estimates 
(not Federal Reserve) of $914 billions in 1939, and only 
$7 billions at the end of 1937. 

The Department of Commerce contends that assets of 
business, including deposits, claims against the Govern- 
ment, and net claims on uncompleted contracts, are 
more than enough to cover all “charges” against busi- 


ness, including liquidation, tax and renegotiation lia- 
bilities, replenishment of civilian inventories, purchases 
of equipment, the making up of deferred maintenance 
and the re-expansion of consumer credit. 
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In a word, business as a whole can face the war’s end 
with a clean slate. The same Department of Commerce 
studies indicate that business will need about $37 
billion to cover all expenses of reconversion to civilian 
production; also that the total funds available to business 
for this purpose will be at least $47 billion, leaving a 
margin of some $10 billion. 

Whence, then, will come the demand for post-war 
bank credit? Granting that the larger corporations as a 
class will be able to finance reconversion with but little 
aid from the banks, credit requirements of smaller 
business after the war will be substantial. There will be 
thousands of individual businesses that do not own 
enough deposits or receivables to finance their continued 
operation. Each one of these businesses which is not 
fully financed will need credit—either from banks or 
others. 

Probable needs of business for bank credit are hard to 
forecast. No formal estimates are available. But whether 
such needs be $20, $30, or $50 billion, the requisite 
resources and mechanisms are available through the 
chartered banking system. 


Repayment of loans or investments owned by banks, 
retirement of Federal debt held by banks, withdrawal 
of funds for foreign account, and withdrawal of currency 
by the general public, accompanied by a deflationary 
tailspin, are the five chief contingencies that might cause 
a national shrinkage of deposits. None seems likely. 
There will doubtless be local shiftings that may cause 
deposit losses in certain regions, but the country as a 
whole will not conceiv- 


Bob Hanes is the dynamic chairman of the new A.B.A. Post-War Credit 
Commission for Small Business. The Commission is composed of men from 
each trade area in the nation and is the spearhead of what promises to be 
epochal development in American banking. “Ready and willing” is the way” 
Chairman Hanes describes the attitude of American banking with reference 
to post-war credit, particularly the needs of small business. The broad gen. 


eral purposes of the Commission were described in an article in the May . 


issue of BANKING 


An apparent limit to a banking system’s activities 
its capital structure. As to the adequacy of America’: 
$7 billion banking capital, there is no question in spite of 
the fact that deposits (exclusive of inter-bank deposits 
are in sight of the $120 billion mark. Although capita 
funds are increasing at the rate of $400 millions a yea 
and will probably reach $8 billions by December, som 
observers have called the deposit structure top-heavy 
Such a view ignores the liquid, largely riskless character 
of the banks’ present assets and the elementary function 
of banking capital as an insurance fund for protection 
of depositors. 

In reality the proportion of capital funds to the $2) 
billions of assets at risk in America’s banks is remari- 
ably high—something like 28 per cent—so high that 
bankers, were it not for their government securiti« 
which they hold without risk, would scarcely be able to 
earn dividends. A loan expansion of many billions could 
be conservatively supported by existing bank capital, 
and a declining ratio of capital to deposits should caus 
no concern. 

As the inflation bogey recedes and black markets dry 
up under relaxed price controls, currency, now in hoard- 
ing, will come into the open and will thence seek haven 
in time deposit windows. 

Freshly mined gold, released at war’s end, should 
likewise flow into this country from abroad in payment 
for capital goods. Many competent observers look for 
substantial peacetime additions to our monetary gold 
stock. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 


ably be subject to any [Ruakg°° DEPOSITS OF ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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bringdowndeposit totals. 


In sections most 
heavily affected by loan 


liquidation following 
the first world war, 
banks are now so sit- 
uated that they can 
meet . withdrawals of 
deposits or demands 
for new loans out of 
their maturing and 
short-time Federal 
portfolios. 
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I Am the Bank Teller 


HE average citizen remarks to the newspaper man, “You must meet such 
[interesting people.” 

But—so does the bank teller! The average citizen probably thinks a bank 
teller’s life is a dreary one, and boring, with only the doubtful thrill of counting 
another guy’s money. Let him read the following written as an essay for a special 
extension course in English at Indiana University, by Hilda Becker, savings teller 
of the Anthony Wayne Bank at Fort Wayne, Indiana: 


[xterestine, informative, and enjoyable is the business of meeting people. 
A teller meets people of every age and from practically every walk of life. He 
meets the newsboy entering a life of service, the soldier in the midst of a life of 
service, and the retired man who has finished his life of service. He meets doctors 
and executives, farmers and factory workers, housewives and business women. 
Yes, very interesting does the teller find this opportunity to meet the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, the downtrodden and the successful. 

“Through meeting these people, the teller hears much about the business of 
everyday living. He hears the newsboys discussing how much they earn a week, he 
hears the soldier telling aboyt the Army’s rigid training, and he hears the retired 
men discussing life as it used to be. The doctor tells about the influenza epidemic, 
the executive presents a brief review of an executive’s worries, the farmer di- 
vulges information on market prices of calves and livestock, the factory worker 
laments the long hours he works, the housewife recounts the progress of her chil- 
dren, and the business woman, in the minute she can spare, manages to convey 
how busy she is. Birth, illness, death, misfortune, promotion, success—all enter 
into the category of a teller’s career. 

“Meeting, listening to, and waiting on people of such vastly different profes- 
sions and occupations, a teller cultivates a wide assortment of friends. He seldom 
walks on a street without being hailed with a friendly greeting from a business 
man he has served; he is greeted with a smile by the business woman in the res- 
taurant and invited to sit down for a cup of coffee; he is stopped in the department 
store to meet the toothless child he has heard about; he is hailed at the theatre 
and introduced as an intimate friend to the factory worker’s acquaintance. In- 
deed, meeting people is without doubt the most interesting, enjoyable, and heart- 
warming phase of a teller’s career.” 


Hua’s teacher gave her ‘“‘A”’ for her-effort. 
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CUSHING 


Mr. FOULKE is manager of the Specialized Reports 
Department of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York City. 
An expert on credit, he has prepared material for presenta- 
tion to the Senate committee on loans to small business. He 
is the author of numerous studies, including “Financial 
Implications of the Peace.” 


mine who owns controlling stock interest in a 

successful textile mill came in to see me. He had 
brought along a preliminary copy of the audit report of 
his corporation for the year ending December 31, 1943, 
and he wanted me to glance over the figures before his 
final discussion with the auditors. The figures disclosed 
a well balanced, healthy, financial condition with 
capital and surplus funds of $910,000, and most at- 
tractive profits for the year after Federal income and 
excess profits taxes. 

About eight years ago this mill had erected a second 
plant. The cost of the land, the erection of this plant, 
and the complete equipping of the plant with the latest 
machinery has been financed partly by cash out of work- 
ing capital and partly by the issuance of first mortgage 
bonds amounting to $170,000. The mortgage money 
had been provided by local business men who were 
interested in the sustained development of this particular 
town. The bonds carried interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum and a provision for retiring $10,000 
principal yearly. 

While I was studying the figures in the audit, I casu- 
ally asked my friend why he didn’t obtain a term loan of 
$90,000 from one of his depository banks and liquidate 
the outstanding balance of this mortgage debt in full. 
Such a loan, I explained, could probably be obtained 
with serial maturities over a period of five to ten years, 
and with interest payments which would probably be 
no more than 3 per cent per annum. “I can’t get a term 
loan,” he replied, “‘I tried that five years ago and my 
banks turned me down. You can’t get a term loan for 
less than $1,000,000.” 

Five years ago only a limited number of the larger 
commercial banks and trust companies in the country 
were making term loans. These loans ran from two to 
ten years, but mostly from three to five years, payable 
in annual or semi-annual instalments. At that time, 
loans of this nature were being made only to out- 
standingly successful nationally-known corporations 


QO: morning, just a few.months ago, a friend of 
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The Open Door 


ROY A. FOULKE 


and generally in increments of $1,000,000 at low interest 
rates and generally on straight paper. These borrowers 
were Aa, Al—prime risks in every sense of the word. 
The funds were then used by the borrowers to retire 
funded obligations carrying higher rates of interest, 
to retire preferred stock, for plant expansion, and for 
working capital purposes. 

Term loans of this nature were fostered by the 
rapidly growing excess bank reserves, by the moderate 
requests for commercial loans, by the example of life 
insurance companies, and by the pressure to use avail- 
able funds in some safe way to bring almost any rea- 
sonable return. They were simultaneously fostered by 
the regulations for the examinations of banks whereby 
loans of this character where the ultimate payments 
were reasonably certain, regardless of maturity, were 
not included in a separate classification by examiners. 
Fifteen years ago no banker in his right mind would 
have considered it sound banking to have made such a 
loan. The rediscount operations of the Federal Reserve 
banks as organized under the Act of 1913 were primarily 
predicated upon loans “arising out of actual commercial 
transactions” with “maturity at the time of disccunt 
of not more than 90 days.” 

The tremendous recent evolution in banking tech- 
nique, trend, and theory came to my mind as my 
friend explained to me that he had been unable to ob- 
tain a term loan five years ago. Progressive, wide-awake 
bankers in all parts of the country to whom a “term 
loan” was only a theory, a hazy idea, five years ago are 
now making loans of this very character and are happy 
to make them. 


Masy of the term loans currently being granted, are 
quite moderate in size. The banker examines each pros- 
pect critically and thoroughly, but the fact remains an 
increasing number of loans with serial maturities ranging 
up to 10 years are being made. I suggested to my friend 
that changes are constantly taking place in the field of 
commercial banking just as well as in the fields of avia- 
tion and electro-chemistry and that it might be ex- 
pedient if he went the rounds of his banks again. He 
did! The first depository bank that he approached agreed 
to make the loan of $90,000 for six years, $7,500 to be 
repaid every six months, with interest on the unpaid 
balance at the rate of 3 per cent per annum and on 
straight paper. That loan is now outstanding! 

The historic and long-to-be-remembered banking 
“holiday” of 1933 seems to have provided a dividing 
line between old and new commercial banking, between 
fairly definite and well recognized lending policies and 
the use of considerable ingenuity in the extension of 
credit. Prior to that time the tendency existed among 
bankers to decline requests for loans where the financial 
condition of a commercial or industrial applicant was 
not such as to inspire confidence in the extension of 
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in Banking 


credit on straight paper, on notes endorsed or guaran- 
teed by the officers and directors of the corporation, 
or on what had become the more or less standard types 
of security. The latter group represented loans generally 
secured by readily marketable stocks and bonds, ware- 
house receipts, trust receipts, in some lines of activity 
collateral trust notes, and chattel mortgages. In the 20 
years or so preceding 1933 the technique of granting 
joans on these limited but well-worked secured bases 
had been developed so that no great effort or too techni- 
cal supervision was needed in making and supervising 
the loans. 

Lending officers of banking institutions became skilled 
in the understanding and in the interpretation of situa- 
tions which could be readily financed in these particular 
ways. Where a business enterprise in weak financial 
condition made an application for a loan and the con- 
dition of the concern, its resources, the type of its in- 
ventory, and its method of operation did not fit into 
one of these more or less established grooves of credit 
accommodation, the loan quite generally was not made. 


As a result of this quite natural policy in the banking 
world, agitation began to arise in different parts of the 
country, and finally reached Washington, to the effect 
that many business enterprises in need of loans could 
not obtain credit accommodation from their banks. 
No impression appeared in this widening agitation that 
few of these particular concerns were entitled to credit 
by the showing of their figures or their assets. In fact, 
it was delicately inferred that they were entitled to 
credit! 

Out of this implied criticism of banking activity came 
the Act of June 19, 1934, under which Congress en- 
larged upon the powers of the Federal Reserve banks, 
authorizing them to make loans directly to established 
business enterprises for working capital] purposes. In the 
meantime the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which had been created by Congressional legislation at 
the suggestion of President Hoover as an emergency 
agency with limited lending powers to function for one 
year, received power to make loans direct to business. 

Congressional legislation, in other words, provided an 
entering wedge of direct competition to the primary 
function of commercial banks and trust companies, 
and they provided that competition when loan applica- 
tions were shrinking due to a sustained depression, and 
when excess reserves were mounting. Out of the very 
necessity of this combination of circumstances there has 
come about the greatest evolution in banking practice 
during the past decade that has taken place since the 
1870’s when direct loans on single name paper began to 
succeed the established practice of discounting notes 
teceivables and endorsed accommodation paper. The 
More progressive bankers began to look again at the 
weak credit risk in an attempt to see if there was not 
some hidden basis for credit. 

The banker now began to. catch up with the chain 
store; he began to merchandise his loans. Out of this 
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Customers—Small As Well As Large 


The demands for loans which will be needed 
to get into peacetime production will expand 
rapidly as we near the end of this greatest of all 
human conflicts. The banker must be prepared, 
not only with an open door, but an open and 
active creative mind. He must solve the problem 
to help finance his financiglly extended or weak 
customers, small as well as large, and to in- 
crease his loan account at the same time. If one 
banker cannot find the answer to one applica- 
tion, that application should be passed to an 
associate for review. 


evolution and these trying conditions has come:a 
steadily increasing quantity of four types of loans: 
term banks, loans on assigned accounts receivables, 
loans arranged by field warehousing, and loans secured 
by the cash surrender value of life insurance. And of 
material significance is the fact that smaller and mod- 
erate size banks are making these loans while several 
of the 25 largest commercial banking institutions in the 
country are still somewhat reluctant and are making 
few, if any, loans secured by the assignment of ac- 
counts receivables. The effort in setting up arrangements 
for accounts receivable financing, in making periodic 
checkings of the borrowers’ books, in stamping the - 
ledger papers, in computing interest charges daily, 
seems to involve too much detail for many big banks! 

I know one moderate sized bank in an eastern city with 
a population of 40,000 where no application for a credit 
is turned down just because the first request appears to 
have no acceptable possibilities. Due to the location of 
this bank, few applications are received from business 
concerns that have a tangible net worth in excess of 
$25,000, a location which is typical of thousands of 
banks. Most of the applications are for less than $2,500. 

If the application is from a retail store, accounts 
receivables are seldom large enough or of a nature that 
they can be used for assignment purposes unless the 
concern is selling vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
automobiles, or similar consumer durable goods in peace- 
time on an instalment basis. Inventory is rarely of suf- 
ficient size to make field warehousing practical because 
of the cost. As a last resort, the officers of this institu- 
tion have become accustomed to fall back on the use of 
life insurance with cash surrender value as the medium 
for the extension of reasonable and needed credit. 

If this demand is properly and promptly met, it will 
mean that more bankers must become familiar with 
novel ways and means of extending secured loans to 
weak depositors in urgent need for credit. The time is 
past when commercial banking institutions can restrict 
their loans to businesses in unassailable financial condi- 
tion and then forget about the credit until maturity. 

A high degree of practical imagination is needed in 
arranging unusual loans on a safe basis but it is being 
done by an increasing number of aggressive, ingenious 
bankers who realize the importance of this evolution as 
we emerge into the post-war world. 
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Consumer Credit After the War 


T. D. HAMMOND 


Mr. Hammond is manager of the Time Credit Depart- 
ment, Central National Bank of Cleveland. 


HE bank which has not made plans for financing 
([sistbution of consumer goods after the war is 

missing one of the most favorable opportunities for 
fulfilling its purposes and producing profit. 

Various estimates have placed total consumer pur- 
chases exceedingly high for five years, starting six 
months after peace comes. Indications are that national 
average annual financing for these purchases will be 
from $12 to $16 billion, cash sales and down payments on 
time sales deducted. At the peak of activity this sum was 
never more than $9,500,000,000. 

What does this estimate conservatively mean in 
terms of volume as far as your trade area is concerned? 
Suppose there are 270,000 people living in your trade 
area in this land of 135,000,000 population. If those 
living in your area had average purchasing power, 
you would find an annual potential financing volume of 
$24,000,000. To determine the percentage of this local 
business you should get requires, first of all, an appraisal 
of the striking power (saleswise and creditwise) of your 
bank as compared to the striking power of other banks 
and finance companies which operate in your trade area. 
To assist you in making this appraisal, I suggest the 
following questions: 


(1) How many competitors do you have in your area 
seeking the same business? 

(2) Do your competitors have more persons experienced 
in finance in their consumer credit departments? 

(3) Have they developed better advertising facilities? 

(4) What is the history of your competitors and how 
does it compare with your bank? 

(5) Which (banks as well as finance companies) has the 
greater number of business friends? 

(6) Which, briefly, is better equipped to do the job? 


After answering such questions most banks surely can 
determine just how they stand relatively in the consumer 
financing field. On our population estimate, if you de- 


FREDERICK LEWIS 


cide your portion of the business is 25 per cent in your 
area, then financing of $6,000,000 will give you variable 
outstanding loans of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,0% 
based on pre-war average maturities. It is difficult to 
arrive at a net profit percentage as rates, costs and other 
conditions vary greatly between industrial and rum! 
area; but this can be computed quite accurately whe 
considering local conditions. 

Banks large and small are thinking about post-war 
consumer credit possibilities, but in many cases fail to 
carry this thinking into action and keep in step with 
current developments. It has been estimated that from 
40 to 50 per cent of the bank’s income may be derived 
from consumer operations after the war. 


Is addition to reaping substantial earnings there is 
another very desirable aspect in that consumer financing 
offers a great opportunity for the diversification of 
assets. Many bankers, it is said, feel that after the war 
is won the lion’s share of consumer credit business nat- 
urally, automatically or in some way, will come into the 
bank consumer financing departments. Don’t let your 
feelings betray you. It must be remembered that many 
of the finance companies have been in business fora 
long time. So have many of the distributors, dealers and 
contractors who have given them the financing business 
over these years. During these years habits have been 
formed. Habit is one of the strongest causes for action 
and good service creates loyalty. 

It is true that most finance companies have cut their 
organizations down to a skeleton force but they have 
great resiliency in bringing efficient personnel back 
quickly. You can be assured the finance companies have 
been spending the past two and one half years in reno- 
vizing and revitalizing plans to induce buyers to use their 
services when the consumer credit business is resumed. 
It is expected that special features will be incorporated 
into their plans and through well planned advertising 
and solicitation a complete package will be sold to the 
public. Some of the special features which may be i 
corporated into their plans to make them attractive at 
greater than bank rates, as far as automobile financing 
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is concerned, easily could be insurance features, road 


Floor planning accommodations for both new and 


service, free road maps, low-cost floor planning service, used cars. 
indemnity help in case of accident and free monthly (3) Repair plan financing for the use of automobile 
tune-up certificates on cars. Sales contests may also be dealers. 


developed to give dealers’ salesmen extra compensation 
for writing finance company contracts. 

The banks which plan their consumer credit work now 
and actually develop the organization, need have no fear 
about post-war acceptance of their services accompanied 
by diversification of loan risks and attending profits. 


Tue: most important action to be taken now is to em- 
ploy an individual who has had at least 10 to 15 years 
of finance company experience, who has come up through 


(4) No recourse, partial recourse and recourse dis- 
counting plans for appliance dealers. 

(5) Floor planning accommodations for appliance 
dealers. 

(6) No recourse and recourse discount plans for both 
heavy and light equipment. 

(7) Personal loans secured, unsecured and direct auto 
loans. 

(8) Small business loans up to $10,000. 

(9) Accounts receivable financing. 


' all the different positions to executive management as (10) Insurance premium financing. 
ny his last official capacity. Do not make the mistake, which (11) FHA Title No. I l8ans 
si so many banks have made in the past, by transferring (12) Alternate bank plan for renovizing and remodeling 
te an officer from the commercial banking department. home loans. 
rth These two fields are as different as almost any two (13) Rediscount plans for small finance companies, 
. businesses could be. rhe financing officer selected todo the manufactures and distributors who handle their 
we organizational and promotional work should have imag- own retail paper. 
ination and foresight and to him should be given com- (14) Travel credit loans. 
plete jurisdiction in the developing of the department. (15) Plans for automobile club customers who desire 
™ If your bank is large and serves a substantially populated to work out financing arrangements on their cars 
ing area, he will need high-caliber men to head up the through the club. 
a various positions. Banks should have no hesitancy about (16) Aircraft financing plans including floor planning, 
a paying adequate compensation for the development of retail discount, student instruction and demon- 
-. this service, as the banks should look at it from the stand- strator plans. 
‘the point ofa profitable investment for the future. A 
ie The finance officer should be permitted to pay these s the after-the-war period unfolds and new products 
as key men as much or more than they were paid elsewhere, are developed, many other new plans will be added to 
mr thus eliminating such hazards as dissatisfaction and dis- your list of financing services. If your departmental 
anj | Contentment at a later date. Ina large consumer credit manager is resourceful and has initiative, you will be 
wie operation there should be at least five or six men who benefited saleswise by being first to emerge in these new 
om have been assistant managers or credit managers of fields. After you have the plans, the next task is to 
tion sales finance or small loan companies. In making these organize a good sales force, preferably from men who 
selections care should be used to select these key people have had experience in establishing contacts with man- 
heir @ {rom the former personnel of as many different finance ufacturers, distributors and dealers for finance com- 
rave 28d loan organizations as possible so as to give the bank panies. You also will find there are many men around the 
sack 4 Sreater range of views and methods. The balance of bank who have a flair for selling and who, when properly 
wa the organization can be built around these men. trained, can do a good sales job also. 
~- . To touch briefly upon the qualities your salesman 
hei SMALLER banks will not have need for more than one should have to be successful, I would say he must like 
- administrative officer. After the officer of consumer people and like to sell. He must know your plans in- 
atei @ ‘redit has employed his key men, the development timately and something about the plans competitors 
‘sine work of drawing up plans can be started. In my opinion offer. He must be loyal to his bank and talk enthusias- 
the plans should be designed for a complete financing service _ tically whenever he presents his sales story to the dealer 
ein. 4d should include: customers. He must believe in the opportunity for ad- 
re (1) No recourse and repurchase discount plans for vancement offered at the bank which includes willingness 
fie automobile dealers. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Nickel Napoleon 


MYRON STEARNS 


Mr. STEARNS, contributor to the Saturday Evening Post 
and other national magazines, wrote “‘The Forger’s Last 
Chapter” in June BANKING. 


HEN Dominic Gaefta got the idea of using a bank 
\) to spread his counterfeits, he grinned, showing 
his irregular teeth. It made his whole plan sure- 

fire! 

His dream of Easy Money had started after reading a 
chapter on die-making in a handicraft book. He was 40 
years old, foreign-born and proud of it. He was ambi- 
tious in a fitful way. He was an expert mechanic. He got 
good wages, but his wife and three children ate money 
almost as fast as he could earn it. Only by telling his 
wife that he was getting $50 a week when he was being 
paid $59 could he really save at all—with a little left 
over for drinks. 

As soon as he decided on counterfeiting he started 
engraving practice dies, locking himself in his room. 
They weren’t much good, but he persisted. The fourth 
set was better, and the thirtieth better still. He stopped 
drinking. It was too dangerous a habit for a man with 
such a valuable secret. 


It was characteristic of him to select nickels to coun- 
terfeit, instead of dimes or half-dollars. Silver coins 
would mean more money, but would also be more dan- 
gerous. Vaguely, he knew he would have to outsmart 
every man who tried to learn his secret. Like all men 
who start criminal enterprises, he felt he could do it. 
Most people, he believed, weren’t very bright. Particu- 
larly the police. Choosing nickels instead of more valu- 
able coins was his first move in being smarter than they 
were. With nickels, you could always account for where 
they came from—if you were bright. Then, even in the 
unlikely chance of their being able to catch up with you, 
they wouldn’t be able to pin anything on you. Getting 
the bank to play your game for you was the smartest 
thing of all. The police would never get past the bank! 

Cautiously, but confidently, Gaefta made his moves. 
He had engraved nearly a hundred sets of dies. The last 
ones were almost perfect. He had saved nearly $2,000. 
It was enough. His final steps were to buy a heavy screw 
press, a lighter punch press, and a tumbling machine to 
polish his new coins. With this equipment he figured he 
could make $150 worth of nickels a day. Now let the 
money roll in! 
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Less than six weeks later Secret Service headquarter 
was notified that counterfeit nickels were coming in to 
the Federal Reserve bank in surprising quantities 
Agents Shutz and O’Dowd were assigned to the case. 

They went at once to the Reserve bank and hada 
look at the counterfeit nickels; the coins were a little 
lighter in color, and a little lighter in weight, than gen. 
uine coins. They were coming in from all over the north. 
ern part of the state. The telephone company was de. 
positing more of them than anyone else. 

With telephone company employees the agents 
went from place to place, opening coin boxes in different 
localities. Inside of two days Shutz and O’Dowd were 
able to spot a map with black points where phony nick- 
els were showing up. In the center of the area was a city 
of more than 100,000 people. 

So the search narrowed. More counterfeits were ap- 
pearing on the northern fringe of the city than in the 
south. A little further investigation and there could b 
no doubt about it: Most of the light nickels were coming 
from a 5,000-population suburb just north of the main 
town. 

In this suburb the agents went to work in earnest. It 
was baffling. At gas and electric companies, markets, 
department stores, cigar stands, drug stores, they found 
counterfeit nickels. But the proprietors had no ide 
where they came from. No one could recall any strangers 
or suspicious characters who had made change or 
bought goods with nickels. More than one storekeeper, 
in fact, was quite sure that some of his bad nickels must 
have come from the local bank. Ridiculous, of course — 
but it did look that way. 

Presently a restaurant owner “iinched it: 

“Yesterday,” he said, “I got six two-dollar rolls oi 
nickels from the bank. Two of ’em I haven’t even opened 
yet. Here they are.” 

They opened one of the rolls, and all looked. More 
than half of the nickels were counterfeit. 

“‘Let’s have a gander at the other roll,” O’Dowd said 
softly. “I think we’re closing in. Did you notice?” 

“Couldn’t miss it,” answered Shutz. They opened the 
other roll. It was the same. The cafe keeper stared at 
them. 

“What you make of it?” he asked. 

“We'll have to check with the bank,” they said 
“Don’t chatter. We may need a Jittle time.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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The Financial Looting of Europe 


Vv. S. SWAMINATHAN 


Here is a financial picture of the Europe our troops are 
going to find. The author is a well-known Indian writer 
and a specialist on industrial topics and economics. 


Ministry of National Economy hinted that the 

Third Reich intended to repudiate a substantial 
slice of its commercial liabilities. An official stated that a 
distinction would have to be drawn between clearing 
debts arising out of normal trade transactions and those 
due directly to the war. This is obviously aimed at can- 
celling Germany’s ever-growing clearing debt accumu- 
lated during the operation of the new order. German 
industries formerly working for the export market had 
to be switched over to direct war production. And as the 
war gradually went against the Reich the Germans 
were delivering fewer and fewer goods to their Con- 
tinental customers though they insisted on receiving 
more and more from them. In essence, the Nazi new 
order operated as a one-way traffic to an ever-increas- 
ing extent. 

It is not surprising that some of the neutrals began to 
display reluctance to deliver goods to Germany against 
payment through the clearing arrangements. Apart from 
the increasing certainty of Allied victory, the likelihood 
of an early liquidation of these clearing debts after the 
war was from a purely commercial standpoint, diminish- 
ing. It would take even a victorious Reich several years 
before ‘this floating commercial debt could be repaid. 
As Germany, after the war, would have to import 
enormous quantities of raw materials to replace her 
depleted stocks and to reconstruct her ruined cities, 
devastated ports and disrupted transport facilities, it is 
evident that in no circumstances would she be able to 
produce a big export surplus for debt repayment for 
several years to come. 


(Finite financial methods were exposed when the 


Tax Nazi economists felt that they must hold out 
some fresh inducement to neutrals to continue to trade 
with the Reich on a clearing basis. They probably 
imagined that if they repudiated the greater part of 
their liabilities to occupied and satellite states neutrals 
would be led to believe Germany more credit-worthy. 
Neutrals realize, however, that they will not gain by 
this act of repudiation on Germany’s part. They are 
increasingly suspicious of delivering goods to the Reich 
except in exchange for the delivery of German commod- 
ities and manufactures indispensable to their economy. 
Sweden, for example, refused even gold, let alone frozen 
Reichsmarks, in payment for her exports to the Reich. 
This is all convincing evidence of the financial bank- 
ruptcy of the Nazi new order. 

The elaborate system of clearings which the Germans 
had offered to Europe as the basis of the new order has 
broken down. In the polite phrases of the report of the 
Bank for International Settlements, clearings have be- 
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come a credit device by which continental govern- 
ments finance export trade for which no imports can at 
present, or in the néar future, be obtained. The exports, 
of course, go to Germany whose clearing debts to the 
rest of Europe have rapidly increased in the last two 
years. Germany’s excuse is that she must use the 
resources of Europe to fight the war, but the clearings 
are obviously used as a means of exploitation in the 
same way as excessive occupation costs. The combined 
extortions from France, Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark rose from four milliard Reichsmarks in 1940 to 
17 milliards in 1942 and exceeded 20 milliards last year. 
As for the famous multi-lateral clearing which was to 
replace the free exchange markets, it has “little more 
to show than permits, given in isolated cases, to employ 
certain limited amounts for payments in third coun- 
tries.” The fact is no multi-lateral exchange system can 
work unless there is an approach to equilibrium in the 
balance of payments and the exchange structure. Ex- 
change rates today no longer reflect economic realities. 

Whether Germany will be called upon to pay repara- 
tions as part of the post-war settlement is a matter of 
policy on which Allied authorities have as yet said 
little. In the interim it is the Germans who have evolved 
the most effective technique in history for the exaction 
of tribute. Many and varied are the tricks which make 
up their technique of exploitation. They include undis- 
guised robbery carried out chiefly in Eastern Europe. 
They embrace blackmail by which the industry of oc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


American paratroopers, a few days after the first invasion 
landing, move through a French churchyard 
eS 
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Directors Can Sell Trust Service! 


B. M. LESTER 


Mr. LESTER is vice-president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank in Wichita. 


country have availed themselves of the fiduciary 

powers permitted under their charters. It seems, 
however, that a majority of these banks, in giving 
attention and consideration to inereasing their trust 
business and thereby rendering to their community 
additional services, have overlooked one of the most 
practical and intelligent means available to assist them 
in obtaining new business. That means is through a per- 
sonal interest in the trust department by the directors 
of the bank. 

In accepting a directorship, the director does so for 
the reason that the institution is one in which he has con- 
fidence, one in which he is satisfied to make a financial 
investment, and one in which he expects to give of his 
time and the value of his experience. Every director, 
through his business contacts, has the opportunity to 
procure substantial business for the trust department; 
but in order to be in a position to direct this business to 
his bank, he should be intimately acquainted with the 
many services offered by this department. 


F: many years a large number of the banks of this 


Bank directors come in contact with 
the operations of the trust department 
through the meetings of the directors, at 
which meetings reports of that depart- 
ment are offered for their consideration. 
However, these reports, in most meetings, 
probably cover only the general operation 
of the department largely dealing with 
the assets and the reports of the trust 
committees. It would hardly be practical 
for the trust officers to go into detail at 
these meetings in regard to the different 
services offered by the department, or to 
discuss the many types of contacts made 
by the department in its fiduciary relation- 
ship with its clients. This type of informa- 
tion, however, would be of great value to 
the director in obtaining additional fiduci- 
ary business for his bank and should be 
made available to him. 


For many years trust conferences have been held and 
speeches and papers have been presented which were 
designed to inform the personnel who operate our trust 
departments how they could better get the active and 
enthusiastic support of the officers of the commercial 
departments of their banks. These efforts have been 
successful in a large number of instances where the co- 
operation was not as close as it should have been. 

In most cases this lack of cooperation has been be- 
cause the officers of the commercial departments have 
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been busy with their particular problems and the try 
officers did not take the opportunity to inform them 6f 
the real significance of fiduciary services offered by the 
bank. While the education of the officers of the com. 
mercial departments has progressed, there does not 
seem to have been any particular interest shown in the 
matter of interesting the directors of the banks in any 
such cooperation. 

This is not as it should be for the trust department 
officials should recognize that since the bank director 
is a representative of the bank, and as a member of the 
community at large, he is possibly in a better position 
to sell trust service than those actively connected with 
the bank’s operations. Closer cooperation with him 
would be of much benefit to the trust department, the 
bank, and the community. 

A director, being usually a man who has business re 
sponsibilities of his own, recognizes the intricacies of the 
tax and other problems which confront every one of us 
when we give consideration to our estate matters. 


He should, in most instances, because 
of his own problems and in order to be in 
a position to render his bank the service 
that he owes to it, show his confidence by 
availing himself of the fiduciary services 
offered by the trust department by naming 
the bank as the executor of his estate. He is 
then in a position to use his influence, 
among his business associates and other 
friends, to make use of the services offered 
under the bank’s fiduciary powers; for 
unless he is making use of these services 
himself, it will be difficult for him to in- 
fluence others to do so. 


In these times the public is more and more realizing 
the importance of a fiduciary relationship with a bank 
through its trust functions. It is being recognized that 
the task of constantly keeping informed in regard to the 
changes in tax matters, legal matters, the necessity of 
proper accounting and other situations which arise in 
the administration of estates, can hardly be followed by 
the individual and that the services of corporate repre- 
sentatives is very desirable. 

Because of these many problems now inherent in the 
administration of estates and other business handled 
in our trust departments, it would seem that now, as 
never before, the cooperation of trust officers, the com- 
mercial department officers, the employees, and espe 
cially the directors of the bank should result in an in- 
crease, not only in the business of the trust department, 
but in that of the commercial department as well. The 
directors of our banks are sincerely interested in the 
success of our institutions. They are just as much inter 
ested in the success of one department as another. 
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Bank of Los Angeles, here describes the work of the Resi- 
dential Research Committee of Los Angeles County which 
he helped to found. 


© PROVIDE themselves with the best available 
ect information on real estate and housing, 

interested groups in Los Angeles County have suc- 
cessfully maintained a cooperative research program for 
the past five years. This activity is carried on under the 
name Residential Research Committee—‘a non-profit 
community organization devoted to the development 
and distribution to subscribers of accurate factual in- 
formation on conditions affecting housing, mortgage 
lending, construction, and related aspects of real estate 
in Los Angeles County.” 

Started before the war by private groups seeking an- 
swers to common local problems, the statistical work of 
the committee has proved to have unexpected value in 
wartime. The committee’s quarterly reports constitute 
a source of information on which all groups in the com- 
munity, including lenders, builders, owners, government 
agencies, public housing authorities, etc., have come to 
have confidence. For this reason, the work of the com- 
mittee has proved of great value to the agencies of the 
Federal Government charged with solving the war 
housing problem. The community has not been solely 
dependent upon spot housing surveys made in a hurry 
by visiting government economists or en biased informa- 
tion collected by interested local groups out to prove the 
merits of a particular program. 


Tue situation which brought the committee into being 
occurred in the Spring of 1939. Many Los Angeles mort- 
gage lenders, operative builders, property owners, and 
others were at that time deeply concerned over the grow- 
ing number of unoccupied units in unfurnished, multiple- 
family dwellings which was resulting from the rapidly 
expanding construction of this particular type of build- 
ing. Stories of actual and potential difficulties from this 
situation became common, and a demand for more 
adequate information regarding the nature and scope of 
the problem arose among all concerned. 

The result was the formation of an informal committee 
which, with the aid of small contributions from inter- 
ested groups, employed an independent appraiser to 
conduct a special field survey. Cash contributions to this 
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Los Angeles Digs 


ELDEN 


Mr. SMITH, vice-president of the Security-First National 


Building for the Future 


Up Housing Data 


SMITH 


effort were small, aggregating approximately $100. How- 
ever, one of the large banks provided supervision and 
contributed certain of its own survey data, the local 
apartment association supplied vacancy and rental 
information on furnished apartments, and governmental 
agencies made available such information as was at 
their disposal. 

Through these means a special report on the position 
of unfurnished multiple dwellings was compiled and 
distributed to those interested in the work. This report 
was discussed in detail at a general meeting attended by 
more than 50 representatives of mortgage lenders, prop- 
erty owners, builders, and others. 

A concrete result of this experience was a general de- 
mand for continuation of the research work following the 
pattern of this first experiment. That pattern thereupon 
took form as the Residential Research Committee, 
the essentials of which are: 

(1) The bringing together in one organization of all 
groups in the community interested in better in- 
formation on real estate and housing. 

(2) Formation of a subcommittee of men qualified to 
supervise a real estate research program, with one or 
two individuals selected to prepare reports from the 
information gathered. 

(3) Employment on a part-time basis of a statistician 
to (a) bring together all statistical and other infor- 
mation already available in the community and (b) 
conduct field surveys to obtain needed information 
not already at hand. 

This pattern has permitted cash budgets of truly 
small proportions. The minimum annual subscription is 


Left, E. J. Launer, chairman of the Survey Sub-Committee 
of the Residential Research Committee, and assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. Right, Mr. Smith 
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$25; the largest members pay only $250. These low cash 

costs are made possible by the contribution by many 
members—banks, title companies, associations, govern- 
ment agencies, etc.—of information which otherwise 
could be obtained at great expense, if at all; the con- 
tributions of talent to the survey subcommittee by 
larger members, providing supervision and preparation 
of final reports; and the communitywide membership. 

The statistical methods adopted by the committee are 
extremely simple. Sampling procedures are used as much 
as possible, notably in vacancy and rental surveys. For 
the purpose at hand, the advantages gained from these 
methods far exceed their shortcomings. 

It is only possible to adopt the simplified approach 
just described when men are available who appreciate 
the everyday problems of mortgage lenders, operative 
builders, public officials, and the like, and at the same 
time understand the use of statistical methods. The 
committee has been fortunate in having the active 
participation of experienced mortgage men, appraisers, 
bank officials, and trained statisticians, all of whom have 
been able to contribute to this broad approach. 

The primary motivating force behind the work of the 
committee comes from the mortgage lenders of Los 
Angeles. The committee enjoyed the support of all Los 
Angeles banks actively engaged in mortgage lending and 
of a large percentage of the insurance companies, mort- 
gage bankers, title companies, and loan associations of 
the county. 


Atonc with these private lending groups, the com- 
mittee has the full cooperation of the National Housing 
Agency, Federal Housing Administration, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank, the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles, the Regional Planning Commission of Los 
Angeles County, and other governmental bodies. In 
addition, large operative builders, property owners, 
building material and furniture houses, public utilities, 
and others also support the work of the organization. 
Written reports are presented to the membership at 
four general meetings each year. No information is given 
to the press. The first few pages of each report present an 
analysis and interpretation of the current situation in the 
Los Angeles County real estate market with particular 
reference to housing. Comments normally cover vacan- 


Market Risk 


It is the belief of those who have sponsored the work 
of the Residential Research Committee that market 
risk is the greatest problem which those who deal in 
real estate must face. It transcends all other risks and 
is the most difficult to protect against. By providing 
the various groups in the community whose policies 
affect the course of the market with more complete and 
accurate information, it is believed that a betler job 
can be done both individually and collectively. Stated 
simply, the pur pose of the committee is to provide good 
information. There is no attempt to control the poli- 
cies of any individual or institution. It is hoped, 
nevertheless, that good information will lead to a better 
record of performance over the years. 


FHA Mortgages 


Tue Informal Committee of Portfolio Investors in 
FHA Insured Mortgages conferred in New York with 
John B. Blandford, Jr., National Housing Adminis- 
trator, and Earl S. Draper, FHA Deputy Commissioner, 
A memorandum of the discussion at this meeting is 
available on request to Earl B. Schwulst, Bowery 
Savings Bank, 110 East 42 Street, New York City 17. 
Mr. Schwulst is chairman of the committee. 


cies, new building, market prices and activity, indica. 
tions of the demand for housing and similar factors with 
emphasis on trends rather than on mere statistics. Thus 
perusal of reports made during the past few years tells 
the story of the changes brought about by the war. 

The October 1942 report said: “New demand for 
housing in Los Angeles County exceeded completions 
reaching the market by more than 10,000 family units 
during the three months ended October 1. . . . The 
decline in vacancies has been general throughout the 
county involving all types of rental units and all rental 
brackets. Summing up, it now appears that demand 
for added housing will continue strong during the next 
six months.”’ 

The April 29, 1944 report states, “. . . Out of 40,000 
single units checked in the R.R.C. survey of April, only 
53 were vacant. All of these 53 units were being held for 
sale, none were being offered for rent.” 

These observations, although inevitably involving 
some opinion, are based upon detailed statistics, the 
gathering of which constitutes the principal function of 
the committee. The latter portion of each report is 
devoted to presentation of statistical material compiled 
by the committee’s staff. 

The most important survey regularly made by the 
committee is that of vacancies. Surveys cover all types 
of property in all parts of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. Data are reported by types of dwellings, by rental 
groups, and by geographic areas. To illustrate, data on 
vacancies in single dwellings show the following dis- 
tribution by rental groups: 


1944 1943 1942 1941 
A pr. Jan. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
____(Per cent) 

BY RENTAL GROUP: 
$40 or less 0.06 0.06 0 2 0.6 1.1 
$41-$60. 0.20 0.10 0.3 0.9 1.8 
$61-$80 0.34 0 40 2.4 
$80 and over 0.46 0 60 1.1 Be 2.9 
Los Angeles 0.13 0.15 0.3 0.8 1.6 


Until the establishment of rent control, surveys were 
also made on the trend of residential rents and will be 
resumed again after the war. 

Recently, particular attention has been devoted to 
market prices for residential properties and methods of 
measuring the trend of real estate prices are receiving 
careful attention. The April 1944 report of the com- 
mittee notes that a group of properties which sold in 
1940 and were resold during the Winter of 1943-194 
showed an average increase in sales price of 45 per cent. 
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Banks Promote 
Home Ownership 


iE savings banks of New York State have started an 
Teacaee advertising campaign promoting post-war 
home ownership and “Plan a Purchase” 
accounts. 

Stressing the accumulation of funds to buy homes 
after the war, the banks’ newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing is urging people to go to their savings banks, 91 of 
which are cooperating in this project, for a 24-page 
booklet ““So You Want to Own a Home.” This booklet 
iells in detail what prospective builders should do now to 
start planning a home, how much down payment may be 
required, what the carrying charges will be on houses of 
different prices, a check list of what they want, eight 
pages on typical houses and other data relative to home 
building. 

Eight local radio programs in seven cities are to be 
used to complete the coverage. 

Displays for the banks, special “‘ Plan A Purchase Ac- 
count”’ passbook envelopes, blow-ups of the advertise- 
ments, have all been prepared, making this a complete 
merchandising package. In addition, some banks have 
already set up home owners’ exhibits and many others are 
preparing them to tie-in with the statewide campaign. 

The “Plan A Purchase” campaign was designed 
specifically as a means to dramatize saving and to give 
people a definite goal to aim at which would induce them 
to save regularly. 

The campaign is part of the $275,000 cooperative 


savings 


The passbook envelope 


> COST LESS 
ut 


WHO ELSE WANTS TO OWN A HOME Fe 


and pay less each month than it now costs for rent? 


4? 
IN TIME OF WAR.. 


SAVINGS BANKS of New York State 


. SAVE FOR PEACE 


One of the advertisements published by the savings banks 
in their statewide campaign 


advertising program sponsored by the New York savings 
banks. 

The “Plan A Purchase” account consists of a pass- 
book envelope on the front cover of which the depositor 
indicates his savings goal and the amount of his weekly 
deposit. 

On the reverse are pictorial reminders of various 
savings objectives: home, new car, television set, 
washing machine, refrigerator, vacation, together with 
a table showing the growth of savings. No extra work for 
the bank is involved. 


Tue: news bulletin published by the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State, commenting on the 
home-ownership movement, said: 

“Tt is obvious that with so huge a public interest, 
local builders and suppliers will lend their utmost co- 
operation and inevitably in the post-war period will look 
to those savings banks which have taken the lead today 
as the primary source of sound home financing. 

“There can be no set pattern as to what each bank 
will do with the material afforded it any more than there 
should be uniformity in lending practices—but certainly 
each alert savings bank officer will find the way for his 
bank to profit either by emphasizing regular saving or by 
promoting small home financing.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Schenectady Savings Bank and the 
Erie County Savings Bank of Buffalo report wide public 
interest in their lobby displays featuring tomorrow’s 
home. 
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How Many New Houses? 


MARGARET KANE 


Miss KANE ts research assistant in the A.B.A. De- 
partment of Research Mortgage and Real Estate Finance. 


of accurate forecasts is a difficult task. A dozen 

men who undertake separately to estimate a future 
situation may arrive at a dozen different answers, not 
only because much that lies in the future can only be 
guessed at, but also because of the different interpreta- 
tion and importance that each person may give to the 
factors that are assumed to be relevant. This is illus- 
trated by the variety of estimates, produced by different 
sources, of the probable amount of residential building 
in the post-war decade. 

Some of these estimates were mentioned in the May 
issue of BANKING, and a few more are given below. 
Although the greater number that have appeared so far 
have approximated an average of a million homes a 
year, some of the figures rise sharply above this level. 
and others fall below it, including one recent estimate 
that flatly says the figure of a million is three times too 
high. 

According to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the resi- 
dential building estimate translated into terms of new 
non-farm dwellings comparable with the estimates of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics would indicate an 
average of 820,000 units a year in the post-war decade. 

Similarly, Harland Bartholomew, city planner, of 
St. Louis, estimates the number of urban dwelling units 
needed for the country yearly after the war at 828,000. 

Speaking of the frequently assumed figure of a mil- 
lion units a year, Robinson Newcomb, an analyst for 
the War Production Board, pointed out some time ago 
that the part based on new-family need could be esti- 
mated at between 560,000 and 640,000 dwellings, and 
that any argument for building more than 2.8 to 3.2 
million dwelling units during 1945-1949 must rest on 
rehousing and not new-family housing. 


FE those not gifted with second sight, the making 


A JOINT survey recently made by the Census Bureau 
and the civilian requirements section of the War Pro- 
duction Board indicated that 819,000 families plan to 
acquire homes as soon as materials and labor become 
available. These are not necessarily all new homes. 

Sumner Slichter, professor of business economics in 
the Harvard School of Business Administration, esti- 
mated in a magazine article a year ago that at least 
four or five years of residential construction at the rate 
of $6 billion a year would be required to enable the 
community to adjust its supply of houses to the num- 
ber and quality demanded, at a gross national expendi- 
ture of $155 billion. 

Dr. Homer Hoyt, economic director of the New York 
Regional Plan Association, foresees a demand for from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 dwelling units a year for 10 years 
after the war. 

Charles B. Sweatt, vice-president of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, expects that approxi- 
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Inflationary Lending 


Wide | 


J OHN H. Faney, Federal Home Loan Bank com- 
missioner, warned against a threatened runaway 


price movement in urban homes, accompanied by (ons 
inflationary mortgage lending on such  proper- 
ties. Many sections of the nation, he said in a State- A.B.A 
ment, are feeling the inflation in prices for existing a Po: 
houses which attracted attention in some centers of Prelin 
aad industry lwo years ago. complet 
With prices on existing homes far above normal eniee 
because of the stoppage of the construction of houses the A.B. 
for all except war workers,” Commissioner Fahey sumer 
asserted, “mortgages in unjustifiable amounts are per cent 
now being made in an increasing list of cities and are NOW 
towns throughout the country. The chief exception xs 
to the general trend is in the northeastern group of §S™ th 
states where only in 1942 did home values begin to \ — | 
recover from the extreme deflation of the thirties. Even ne 
in these states real estate prices and loans are now  Thes 
climbing to hazardous levels in a few communities. ing to) 
“ Loans based on valuations far beyond a reasona- cent of | 
ble level are being made by all classes of financial now ma 
institutions, in growing numbers, in the same states that 95 
where similar lending practices led the nation into tending 
the record-breaking mortgage panic which began in the war 
1930. Just as in the twenties, states well in front in ebay 
this movement include Michigan, Ohio, California, neg 
Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Washington. This unhealthy activity is this tyy 
also conspicuous in parts of other states.” The 
lated i 
loans, 
pated 
mately 1,300,000 new homes will be built each year for Bidirect ; 
at least 10 years following victory. crease | 
Another optimistic figure has been mentioned by — 10 
E. W. Smith, director of housing of the Johns-Manville § "> 
Corporation, who estimates the annual housing requite- ap 
ments of the post-war period at 1,600,000 homes, “ with- re " 
out provision for the 8,000,000 new families whose in- lie 
creased income will enable them to own their own Bhoans, 


homes.” He says that some estimates prepared by well 
informed people indicate that the total need will run 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 homes per year. “There: 
fore, endeavoring to speak conservatively, it seems that 
our opportunities for building homes in the 10-year 
period following the war will provide a market two to 
three times as large as in the 10 years immediately prior 
to the war.” 

From these figures there is a breathtaking drop to 
the estimate published a month ago by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, based on a check 
by 376 real estate boards of the outlook in their own 
communities. The result of this survey showed an 
average of only 300,000 units expected to be built an- 
nually for the first 10 years after the war. 

Numerous other estimates of post-war construction 
volume have been made, and some sources from which 
estimates might be looked for have declined to prophesy. 
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Wide Bank Interest in 
Consumer Credit Field 
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A.B.A. Survey Indicates 
a Post-War Expansion 


Preliminary analysis of in- 
mplete returns of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted 
the A.B.A. Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit reveals that 96 


ire now engaged in or will en- 
gage in consumer credit lend- 
ing in the post-war period, says 
\Valter B. French, A.B.A. dep- 
ity manager, in a bulletin to 
\ssociation members. 

The survey discloses, accord- 

gto Mr. French, that 92 per 
ent of the reporting banks are 
now making personal loans and 
that 95 per cent anticipate ex- 
tending this type of credit at 
the war’s conclusion. Thirteen 
per cent more banks plan to 
make time sales-equipment 
loans at the close of the war 
than are presently handling 
this type of paper. 

The banks show a stimu- 
lated interest in automobile 
loans, both direct and indirect, 
the survey indicating an antici- 
pated 7 per cent increase in 
lirect and an 11 per cent in- 
crease in indirect financing. 

In making 
loans, banks are 
to get from 
FHA Title I loans; a ‘arge per- 


modernization 


showing a 


tendency 


away 


entage of those reporting are 
making direct to borrower 
ans, while a sizable number 
report indirect loans through 
dealers, 

Final results of this survey 
vill be announced when all 
\uestionnaires are in. This 
should give a more complete 


and accurate résumé of the 
post-war possibilities of con 


sumer credit. 


Schedule Describes Bank 


Insurance Coverage 


A schedule listing and briefly 
describing the wide \ variety of 
surance coverage available to 
banks is being pre pared by the 
A.B.A. Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee. 


| the Commission on 
| Bank Operations of the Ameri- | 


by | 


er cent of the reporting banks 


Country Bank’s Government Bond Portfolio 
Study Is Published by A.B.A. Commission 


Carrying forward its pro- 
gram of service to country banks, 
Country 


can Bankers Association an- 
nounces completion of a study 
to assist banks in the manage- 
ment of their government bonds 
accounts. 

Entitled ‘‘The Country 
Bank’s Portfolio of United 
States Government Securities,’ 
the study is a 16-page booklet 


| containing factors to be con- 


ment program, an analysis of | 


| 


sidered in planning an invest- 


the various government issues 
and their use, several tables 


and charts, and a set of princi- | 


ples which the commission be- 
lieves should guide the man- 


agement of the government 
bond portfolio of country 
bank. 


Mailing of the study marked 
completion of the second proj- 
ect of the commission since its 
organization last October, the 
first being The Home Front” 
manual. 


Membership Getters: A.B.A. State Vice-presidents 


N. A. Welle, Minn. 
Richard Banfield, S.D. 


In a letter accompanying the 
study, Kenneth J. McDonald, 
chairman of the commission, | 
makes the point that it was 
prepared by country bankers | 
who know the investment | 
problems of country banks. 

“These men are country 
bankers,” he says. “‘They do 
not profess to be authorities on 
investments but they do know 
the investment problems of | 


country banks. In an attempt | 


to find a broad solution for 
these problems they have com- 
bined their own training and | 
experience with the policies 
and philosophies of recognized 
authorities in the government 
bond field. This publication 
therefore represents the con- 
clusions of specialists in gov- 
ernment bond investment pre- 
sented from the practical point 
of view of the country banker.” 

Mr. McDonald, president of 
the Iowa Trust and Savings | 
Bank, Estherville, Ia., dis- 
claims any attempt by the 

(Continued on page 38) 


S. R. Whitbeck, Mass. 
B. R. Roberts, N. C. 


BANKING NEWS 


Arkansas, Washington 
100% i in in Membership 


17 States and the 
District of Columbia 
Have Perfect Rating 


Seventeen 


states and the 


| District of Columbia had at- 


tained the 100 per cent mark 
in American Bankers Associa 
tion memberships early in 
June, according to a report 
of the Organization Committee 
secretary, J. R. Dunkerley.., 

During May the new A.B.A, 
state vice-president for Arkan- 
Ben Ross, brought that 
state into the list of those in 
which all banks are Association 
members, while on June 2 Re- 
gional Vice-president H. C. 
Matzke and State Vice-presi- 
dent Elmer Dahlin reported 
Washington 100 per cent. 

Following membership; clin- 
ics in Illinois, Regional Vice- 
president John W. Minton and 
State Vice-president J. H. 
Crocker enrolled 52 new mem- 
bers, a gain that authorized 
another Illinois member on 
the Association's Executive 
Council. Texas also showed a 
good gain following the visit 
of Organization Committee 
Chairman R. L. Dominick, col- 
laborating with Vice-presidents 
D. T. Ray and C. R. Spearman. 

As of June 1, the Association 
had enrolled 918 new members 
since Sept. 1 last, compared 
to 436 for the same period of 
the previous year. During April 
and May 179 new or regained 
members were added to the 
roster. 


Sas, 


New Savings Booklet 


The owners of some 47 mil- 
lion savings accounts in Ameri- 
can banks are the major source 
of the goodwill upon which the 
prosperity of the savings banks 
must ultimately rest, says Fred 
F. Lawrence, A.B.A. Savings 
Division president, in the fore- 
word of a booklet ‘Savings— 
A Wartime Challenge... A 
Peacetime Opportunity.”’ The 
booklet will be sent to member 
banks during July. 
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$. A. Neilson in Country 
Bank Operations Group 


Appointment of Stanley A. 
Neilson, president of the Bank 
of Gowanda at Gowanda, N.Y., 
to membership on the Com- 
mission on Country Bank 
Operations of the American 
Bankers Association, has been 
announced by A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Neilson is a native of 
Buffalo, and began his banking 
career with the Marine Trust 
Company of that city. Since 
then he has been associated 
with the Columbia National 
Bank in New York, and the 
Peoples Bank in Buffalo. 

He has been active in the 
affairs of the New York State 
Bankers Association, having 
been chairman of its Erie- 
Niagara Counties Bankers’ As- 
sociation division and of its 
County Organization Commit- 
tee. He is now chairman of 
the Bank Management and 
Research committees the 
state association. 


of 


Country Bank 
(Continued from page 37) 


commission to act as an invest- 


ment counselor. The commis- | 


sion seeks only to present a 
base upon which the country 


bank may build its government | 


bond portfolio. 

Four new studies are now 
under way by the Commission. 
One a survey of 
charge formulas being con- 
ducted jointly with the Bank 


is service 


Management Commission. The | 
other projects are a long range 
cost study designed to give | 


country banks a simple, prac- 


tical plan of cost analysis; a | 


study of safe deposit pro- 


cedure for country banks; and | 


a review of special check plans. 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


Savings Bank Tax Study 


Attracts Attention 


A survey of taxation of de- 
posits of mutual savings banks 
in six New England states, New 


York and New Jersey by the | 


A.B.A. Legal Department has 
aroused wide interest and is 
being studied by mutual sav- 
ings bankers in these and other 
states. 

The findings of the survey 
are summarized in a chart, 
which gives the composite an- 
swer to such pertinent points 
as: 


Amount of deposits in mu- | 


tual savings banks by states on 
date specified by statute or 


regulation; definition of depx S- | 


its; rate and basis of state tax; 
exemptions allowed; amount of 
tax paid to the state by mutual 
savings banks; ratio of tax paid 
to deposits; assets of mutual 
savings banks; etc. Complete 
information was sought on local 
taxes levied on mutual savings 
banks and other business cor- 
porations. 

A chart showing tabulation 
of findings is available. 


Committee Outlines 
Rules for Savings 


An outline of suggested rules 
and regulations for savings de- 
partments of either commercial 
or savings banks is being drafted 
by the Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations, 
under the chairmanship of Earl 
B. Schwulst, first vice-presi 
dent, Bowery Savings Bank of 


| New York. 


This project was undertaken 
by the committee in view of the 
fact that some banks have not 
revised their rules and regula 
tions for 20 years or more and 
in some cases differences have 
arisen between depositors and 
banks in interpreting the agree- 


ment between them. 


banking is concerned. 


Examiner-Banker Differences Discussed in 
Report by National Bank Division He 


F. Raymond Peterson, presi- 
dent of the National Bank Di1- 
vision of the American Bankers 
Association, in a report to 
members discusses several top- 
ics of interest to national banks. 

On the subject of differences 
that sometimes arise between 
bankers and examiners con- 
cerning loans and investment 
policies, Mr. Peterson states: 

“Tt must be obvious that 
examiners perform an essential 
function and their responsibili- 
ties must be recognized. On the 


other hand, it should be no less | 


clear to examiners that the 
local banker, in most instances, 
is in a better pe sition to judge 
local credits. The banker should 
be able to prove the collecti 
bility of any item questioned, 
and, when this is possible, pro 
vided the item meets all legal 
requirements, usually the ex- 
aminer is willing to give full 
faith and credit to the banker's 
representations. 

“This concept of examiner 
and banker responsibilities is 
an important element in the 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 24-27 Second War Service Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 9-10 Mid-continent 


Chicago. 


Trust 


Conference, Drake Hotel, 


State Associations 
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Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Savings Banks Association of Maine, The Samoset, 


Sept. 6-9 
Rockland 


Sept. 19-20 


O.P.A. to Relieve Banks of Ration Banking 
Verification Job 


Plans are now being made by the Office of Price 
Administration to relieve banks of the irritating and 
unorthodox task of verifying and destroying all enye. 
lopes and gummed sheets received in the ration banking 
operation. These types of deposit will be sent by the 
banks to eight regional verification centers now | 
organized by the OPA. The shipping expense will be 
defrayed by the government agency. It is expected that 
the new plan will go into operation around July 1. 

This change is the result of a long fight by the A.B.A, 
Ration Banking Committee agains: the present veritica- 
tion method. The new plan, according to the committee 
members, will simplify ration banking, reduce the man- 
power required and lessen the liability assumed. It takes 
the banks out of the police business as far as ration 


| risks, 


| by reason of their position. 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


TI 
G.S 
senic 
com] 
Clos 
wary 
of re 
little 


eing 


process of adapting banki 
policies to the needs of b 
ness, especially in the reeg 
struction period, and the ad 
tation can be accomplis 
only if banking takes the initj 
tive. This cannot mean thé 
banks may disregard the la 
and advance credits reckless 
It does mean, though, that 
statutes must be cons 
realistically in keeping witht 
spirit of traditional banki 
and when differeng 
arise they should be disc 
frankly, with the realizath 
that faulty contention usug 
is rejected while the c 
one prevails.”’ 

Mr. Peterson also point 
out that many national bank 
particularly in the larger cities 
with approval from the Comp 
troller of the Currency, # 
amending their articles of # 
sociation to permit reimburs 
ment of officers, directors ast 
employees for expenditure 
made as a result of proceeding 
to which they are made part 
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trollers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sept. 28-29 


Sept. 27-28 Morris Plan 


Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Bankers 


Association, Westchester- 


Biltmore Country Club, Rye, New York 
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THE PICTURES on this page are a familiar scene to 
G. S. B. alumni. It is Saturday, June 17—the day when 
seniors arrive for an oral quiz on their theses by a panel 
composed of three members of the school faculty. 
Closeted in one of the classrooms, questions fly at the 
wary senior, who after two resident sessions and months 
of research can invariably hold his own (almost). A 
little white envelope tucked in the mail box tells him the 
results of the exam, and if he has done an outstanding 
job, his thesis will be recommended for the library—the 
highest honor that can be won by a student of the G.S. B. 
The resident session last month marked the 10th an- 
niversary of the Graduate School at Rutgers University. 
The school was conducted on the campus of the New This is the registration section of the G. S. B. office where stu- 
memeenes Thirty-five states and the D. of C. are represented 


we, Group of seniors “sweating it out”—waiting their call for Above, Director Hal Stonier greets a few seniors who have just 
ialf-hour oral exam of their theses by a faculty panel. Below, completed their panel exams and hopefully await their marks. Below, 
ident William Chapman, Mercantile-Commerce, St. Louis, Adrian Massie quizzes Walter Jeffers, National City, New York, on 

bonds. Other panel members, Murray Olyphant and T. Herbert 
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1, St. Louis Chapter of A.I.B. entertaining national officers and councilmen at luncheon 


The 42nd Annual Meeting . . . 


2. A. P. Giannini Educational Endowment prize contestants 


3. Retiring president and new president 


1. Vice-president 


@ At 42nd annual meeting of the American Institute of Bank. 
ing in St. Louis. Luncheon by St. Louis Chapter officers for In. 
stitute’s official family, picture No. 1, clockwise outside the U, 
Messrs. Welshans, Greenwood, Murray, Harrington, Way, 
Colby, Hickok, Ettling, Larson, Boettler, Hauser, Smith, 
Sanderson, Wiggins, and Lloyd; clockwise inside the UL’, Messrs. 
Wilkins, Scott, Curry, Geyer, Stevenson, Hammer, Kryzsko, 
Werner, Hauck, Hofer, and Kilman . . . @ Contestants for 
A. P. Giannini public speaking awards, in picture No. 2, |. tor., 
seated, R. N. Berkefeldt, Newark; Nell O’Connell, Dallas; 
H. G. Bechtel, Jr., New York, $100 prize; standing, J. W. Coles, 
Nashville; Forde U. Steele, Cleveland, $200 prize; Maurice Al- 
lendoerfer, Kansas City, $500 first prize; Francis G. Strad- 
cutter, San Francisco, $300 prize: and Aard Ady, Portland 
.. + @In picture No. 3, left, David L. Colby, asst. vice-presi- 
dent, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, and retiring presi- 
dent, inducting William C. Way, trust officer, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, the new president. Picture No. 4, David T. 
Scott, asst. cashier, The First National Bank, Boston, the new 
vice-president. . . . @ Picture No. 5,1.tor., Dorothy Drucken- 
brod, Cleveland, member, Debate and Public Speaking Com- 
mittee; Marjorie C, Foley, San Francisco, chairman, Women’s 
Committee; Anne Erste, Cleveland, retiring chairman, Mem- 
bership and Publicity Committee; and Helen Jackson, Win- 
ston-Salem, retiring chairman, Women’s Committee 


5. Women prominent in national A.1.B. activities 
EUGENE TAYLOR PHOTOS 
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1. Forums for senior employees are important part of chapter activities —Detroit’s Men's Forum 


People You KNOW — detroit New Jersey, and Schenectady . . . 


€ While education of bank employees is the principal function 
of the A.I.B., its leaders hold with the proverbial axiom, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Hence provision is 
usually made in chapter activities for a few social functions to 
parallel the educational program. . . . @ Closing session of 
Men’s Forum of Detroit Chapter attracted 250 Detroit bank 
representatives, shown in picture No. 1. Prentiss M. Brown, 
guest speaker, is seated fourth to right of post; at his left, W. B. 
Hall, assistant vice-president, The Detroit Bank and retiring 
president, Men's Forum: William W. Slocum, president, 
United Savings Bank, at Mr. Brown's right. . . . @ Twelfth 
Job Instructor Training institute sponsored by A.1.B. was 
held in Newark for representatives of New Jersey chapters. 
Picture No, 2, l. to r., Raymond Fitzsimmons, Jersey City: 
C. W. Dey, Little Falls, N. Y.; M. C. Macpherson, Montclair; 
Ethel W. Kuchler, Newark; FE. 5. Gibson, Asbury Park: Wil- 
liam Powers, director, A.B.A. Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions, instructor; S. G. Jones, Newark; W. E. Griesmeyer, 
Plainfield; and W. J. Mundt, Hackensack. . . . @ Schenec- 
tady Chapter celebrated its 15th anniversary with a buffet 
dinner and dance. Past presidents, in picture No. 3, Ll. to r., 
G. W. Met orquodale, H. E. Ryder, J. H. Wemple, George 
David, A. D. Hilliard, J. J. Finn and R. B. Hoag. . . . @ War- 
time conference delegates in picture No. 4, l. to r., Angeline 
Sharts, C. A. N. Hill, Marion Lipe, and E. D. Sweeney (chap- 
ter president) 


2. New Jersey bankers attending JIT session in Newark 


3. Seven past presidents of Schenectady Chapter, A.1.B. 1. Schenectady Chapter’s delegates to St. Louis conference 
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1. Maryland Bankers Association convention leaders 


2. Mr. and Mrs. A. L. M. Wiggins at launching 


State Association Conventions... Portland, Ore., Victory Ship Launching . . . 


@ American Bankers Association officers and staff members 
thus far this year have made 29 talks at state bankers associa- 
tion conventions, with several more talks scheduled. President 
A. L. M. Wiggins has covered nine of these meetings and Vice- 
president W. Randolph Burgess will have covered at least 10 
by the time the convention season comes to an end. 
@ Maryland Bankers Association officials talking with Mr. 
Burgess, during the MBA convention, in picture No. 1—I. to r., 
M. F. Reese, secretary, MBA: F. R. Myers, retiring president: 
James Dixon, incoming president: Mr. Burgess; Frank W. 
Wrightson, vice-president. . . . @ While in Portland attend- 
ing the Oregon Bankers Association convention, President and 
Mrs. Wiggins participated in the launching on Memorial Day 
of the S.S. Aberdeen Victory at the Kaiser shipyards—Mr. 
Wiggins addressed the workers and guests and Mrs. Wiggins 
christened the ship. In picture No. 2, Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins are 
shown shortly before the launching. . . . @ Officials of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association, at the TBA convention, in 
picture No. 3, l. to r., Grady Huddleston, secretary-treasurer: 
C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, Clarksville, and 
chairman, A.B.A. Food-for-Freedom Committee; Caldwell 
Harrison, cashier, Farmers People Bank, Milan; Paul F. Cad- 
man, economist, Oakland, California; John A. McCall, cashier, 
First National Bank, Lexington, retiring president TBA; and 
Leslie R. Driver, president, First National Bank, Bristol, 
Tennessee 


3. Tennessee Bankers Association convention leaders 


“Il can scarcely believe what | have seen . . .” 


XCERPTs from the address of A.B.A. President A. L. M 
E Wiggins to the Kaiser Oregon shipyards workers in 
Portland at the launching of the S.S. Aberdeen Victor 
follow: 


Lixe other folks who are far removed from scenes such a 
this, I can scarcely believe what I have seen here today. Wi 
have heard that West Coast shipbuilders have performed 
miracles, but in these days of hard realities, most people an 
skeptical about miracles. Let me make the honest confessic: 
that here today I have been converted and my faith in th 
impossible has been restored. 

Would that every man, woman, and child in this broad 
land could see with their own eyes this amazing demonstra 
tion of the limitless power of American labor and industria 
organization under a free democratic system, when they ar 
united for a common goal 

This war is coming closer home to every one of us. Thi 
lives of the flower of our firesides are placed on the alter « 
freedom. Since the divine sacrifice on which the Christia! 
faith was founded, soul has sustained no mort 
searching experience than that his own son was willing t 
die for the ideals in which he believed. Every one of us is!" 
this war and are of it because those whom we love are fight 
ing it. 

There is no far-off place where the war will be won. This 
is America at war, here and now, on this northwester 
shore of our own fair land. This is a front line; this is the 
battle. 

We shall never forget what we are seeing and feeling a 
this moment. You have given us new cause for gratitude 
new inspiration for our own efforts, new faith in the com 
mon cause. Words are so inadequate, almost futile at a time 
like this. One remembers the ancient admonition: “ Be sti 
and know that I am God.” Whenever, and as often as mat 
performs the heroic, when he reaches beyond his powers t 
accomplish the epic incredible, he draws on the strength 
which is greater than his own on that infinite and eterna 
Spirit which sustains us in sacrifice, gives purpose to a 
living, and is in very truth the essence of our faith in immor- 
tality. 
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A War Department release 


Wand a letter from 
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originators of modern microfilming ... RECORDAK 
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Ntate Association Presidents 


1944-1945 


Ruope Istanp—T. D. Brown, 
Providence 


M. Condit, 


Beardstown 


Ouro—P. M. Eliot, 
field 


Mans- 


New Mexico—E. C. Smith, 
Raton 
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M assACHUSETTS 
Nichols, Boston 


H. W. Madison, 
Bastrop 


LOUISIANA 


TENNESSEE—T. L. 
Lewisburg 


Cathey, 


Catirornia—P. R. Williams, 
Los Angeles 


W. Hutto, 


Norman 


New Jersey—F. D. Abell, 


Morristown 


DetawareE —J. G. McMillan, 


Claymont 


HARRIS & EWING 
Ataspama—G. D. 
Tuscaloosa 


Palmer, 


Wisconsin—W. G. 
brener, Racine 


\schen. 


V. W. Johnson, Cedar 
Falls 


low, 


HARRIS & EWING 
District or CotumBia —Sid- 
ney Taliaferro, Washington 


Missourr—A. J. Forsythe, 
Pierce City 
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HERBERT 


POST-WAR BUSINESS CREDIT 


uitt the banks are laying plans for post-war 
credit pools to finance the reconversion of busi- 
ness, Washington is not sitting by waiting. 
Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General, represents 
the government viewpoint when he states that the 
post-war period will find small business without the 
reserves available to larger units and that, “since small 
business is in many respects the most vital part of our 
economy, we must see that credit is made available to 
it on liberal terms.” 
Companion bills have been introduced by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner and Representative Brent Spence 
S. 1918 and H.R. 4804) to amend Section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act relating to loans to business. The 


} Administration proposal would broaden 13b so as to 
| permit the Reserve banks to guarantee loans made by 


commercial banks to businesses for whatever purpose. 


| This would apply the V-loan principle to post-war 


financing, the difference being that the Reserve banks 
and not the Government would do the guaranteeing. 
The bills’ authors emphasize that there is no purpose to 


F compete with private banking. Applications for loans 


would be made through regular banking channels. 
Guaranties of up to 90 per cent would be available to 
non-member banks, the Reserve 
banks being authorized to buy loans under the proposal. 

Senate hearings on the above also will consider the 
Taft bill to establish in the Commerce Department a 
small business finance administration and Senator 
Mead’s proposal of a small and intermediate-sized- 
business finance corporation within the Federal Re- 
serve System with short and long-term credit powers. 
Still another plan is that of the Murray-Wherry Bill 
5. 1913) to convert the SWPC into a post-war small 
business corporation, with power to make or guarantee 
loans to business, including those engaged in manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY BUSINESS 


Tue international monetary and financial conference, 
which meets at Bretton Woods 11 years after the ill- 
fated London conference, aims at an international agree- 
ment to set up both a monetary fund and a world re- 
construction bank. This conference was convoked by 
President Roosevelt following the publication by Sec- 
tetary of the Treasury Morgenthau in April of a mone- 
lary plan which, in its main features, had met the ap- 
proval of the majority of the “technical experts” who 
had discussed it with Washington. (A meeting of a 


| bankers’ group with Treasury officials to discuss the 


Government’s monetary stabilization program is de- 


| Scribed on page 76.) 
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BRATTER 


ACME 


A panorama of the Mount Washington Hotel at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., scene of the Treasury Department's interna- 
tional monetary conference 


The plan so approved, so far as we know, did not 
include in its scope the world bank proposal, which had 
not yet reached the same state of maturity. A world 
bank, however, would be a most important feature of 
the post-war international economic machinery en- 
visaged by Lord Keynes, by our own Treasury’s Dr. 
Harry D. White, and by the other experts who have 
been conferring on the subject. To judge by editorial 
comment, the American public seems readier to create 
an international stabilization fund than a world bank. 
Perhaps it is becaus* the bank plan is more controver- 
sial here that not more was heard about it from Wash- 
ington prior to the Bretton Woods conference. 

A world bank—if it results in strong countries ex- 
tending financial aid to weak ones—will, by strength- 
ening their economies, create confidence in their cur- 
rencies. Thus, a world bank might be said to operate 
in part in the field of currency stabilization. On the 
other hand, an international stabilization fund, such 
as the one formally before the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence, would have important credit powers and as such 
might be said to operate in the banking field. If the 
proposed world bank should not be set up but the in- 
ternational stabilization fund should be created, that 
will be all the more likely to happen. When you are 
going to fill a hole with gravel and sand, the less gravel 
you have the more sand you will need. So with a post- 
war flow of dollar credits to foreigners. The more that 
is channeled through a bank, the less will need to go 
through a stabilization fund. 

The Treasury prefers not to call the proposed fund’s 
power to make dollars available in exchange for yuan, 
drachmae, sterling, etc., a “‘credit-extending power.” 
Dr. White prefers to call it an “exchange of one cur- 
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Edward E. 
Brown, presi- 
dent of The First 
National Bank 
of Chicago, was 
chosen by the 
Treasury De- 
partment as a 
member of its 
delegation to the 
international 
monetary stabi- 
lization confer- 
ence at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., 


this month 


rency for another,” albeit that other currency is an ir- 
redeemable paper unit. However, to this writer it looks 
very much like credit if China or any other country 
whose currency we do not need can get dollars within 
its “quota” merely by writing an IOU on the books of 
its central bank in favor of the stabilization fund. 

Whatever is done at Bretton Woods must pass the 
scrutiny of Congress before this country formally com- 
mits itself. Regardless of its powers to commit the 
country by executive agreement—as was done in the 
case of the London Silver Agreement of 1933—the Ad- 
ministration has stated its intention of having Congress 
pass on the matter. There are signs that Congress will 
want some changes in the draft proposals as taken to 
Bretton Woods by Dr. White. 

Bankers who have studied these plans express doubts 
that the stabilization and bank plans, as framed, are in 
the best interests of this country or, in fact, of a sound 
world economy, partly because they have a distinctly 
inflationary tinge at a time when the whole world is 
facing a serious threat of inflation. They seem to have 
too much kinship with the long familiar political pro- 
grams for curing economic ills by credit rather than 
sound economic practice. 


NO SUCH THING 


IN a reassuring statement to the press last month 
Dr. White denied categorically that he ‘or any other 
responsible person in the Treasury” holds banking 
views such as those attributed to him in a news story 
of June 9. Among the statements which Dr. White 
denies making was the observation that “the wor!d 
trend is toward a central bank and more control of the 
banking system.” The disputed news dispatch also at- 
tributed to Dr. White the statement that there is not 
now sufficient control of the money market; that.bank- 
ers, like railways and big corporations, need stricter 
supervision and that the country’s money center should 
be transferred from New York to Washington where it 
could be given “ proper control.” 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Or the $4 billions of baby bonds issued from 1935 to 
1941, 19 per cent had been redeemed through May of 
this year. Of the $32.1 billions of Defense and War 
Savings Bonds sold since May 1941, about 9 per cent 
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had been redeemed on May 31, 1944. For E bonds alg 
the corresponding percentage was 11.7, according 
the Treasury Department. In the above, sales are takey 
at issue price, redemptions at current redemption value 

Although the amount of savings bonds outstanding 
has been increasing each month, the percentage of qm 
mulative redemptions to cumulative sales has mounted 
more rapidly. Thus, between January 1943 and May 
1944, inclusive, cumulative sales rose from $12.9 }jL 
lions to $32.1 billions, while cumulative redemptions 
were 2.43 per cent of sales through January 1941, ang 
8.99 per cent through May 1944, for E, F, and G bonds 

The percentage of redemptions to sales is said to be 
regarded as surprisingly low by savings bank officers and 
others experienced in savings and investments. Officials 
are satisfied that the public not only wants to help 
finance the war but also likes the terms of this invest. 
ment and recognizes the importance of keeping the 
bonds until maturity—both from the standpoints oj 
patriotism and of thrift. 


UNIFORM TERMINATION ARTICLE 


As a much-needed supplement to the uniform termina. 
tion article for war contracts promulgated in January 
a similar article for incorporation in war subcontracts 
to which the Government is not a party was issued in 
June by Stabilization Director Byrnes. The Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board calls the new article ‘a major 
step in the speeding of payment to subcontractors when- 
ever their war business is canceled, freeing their capita 
for other war work and for the speediest resumption oi 
civilian production.” 

More than a million subcontracts and purchase orders 
are outstanding. While many of these subcontractors are 
large concerns, the overwhelming bulk of the smaller 
businesses doing war work falls in the subcontractor 
class. Heretofore there has been no approved definition 
of the rights of subcontractors on termination and asa 
result many subcontractors have not known where they 
stood, leading to delays in getting subcontractors paid 
The new subcontract article and the accompanying 
statement of policy of the Joint Contract Termination 
Board plug this gap by setting forth clearly the basi 
principles that all of the procurement agencies wil 
follow in approving settlements with subcontractors 


MANPOWER PRIORITIES 


WMC’s new nationwide priority referral plan per 
mits adaptation to local community needs. The nes 
system provides that employers shall hire all mak 
workers only from those referred by the USES, or by 
approved arrangements. It sets employment ceiling 
which fix the total number of men who may be ett 
ployed in the specified establishments. It creates mat- 
power priorities committees in all WMC “labor short 
age” areas and it intensifies USES recruiting activities 

Employers in any area, except those in agriculture, 
may hire male workers only from among those refertel 
by the USES or in accordance with the arrangements 
approved by the local USES after consultation with the 
area management-labor committee. 
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News Notes for 


Banks Made Loans to 1,888,512 
Farmers in 19.13 

“LOANS to 1,888,542 farmers during the past calendar 
year were reported by 9,066 banks in a survey just com- 
pleted by our Agricultural Commission,” said A. G. 
Brown, deputy manager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, comparing this total with the 
made by all the PCA’s in 1943. 

These banks also reported $3,125,331,000 available 
for the making of farm production loans this season. 

“Proof that country banks are well able to meet the 
credit needs of farmers during 1944,”’ Mr. Brown said, 
“is found in comparing this huge volume of surplus 
funds available just in these reporting banks (only two- 
thirds of all banks) with the much smaller total amount 
of credit used by farmers.” 

The following statistics show farm production loans 
outstanding January 1, 1944 at government agencies, 
and at all active banks in the United States as reported 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. (Loans on stored 
farm products guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are not included.) 


230,735 loans 


Production Credit Associations $ 196,637,000 
Farm Security Administration rehabilitation loans 338,714,000 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corp 32,047,000 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Section, Farm 


Credit Administration 146,182,000 


$713,580,000 


All active banks 940,800,000 


$1,654,380,000 


“Altogether, the credit used by farmers from every 
source is but a small fraction of the tremendous volume 
of credit available on reasonable terms from the banking 
system,’’ and, Mr. Brown concluded, ‘the unprece- 
dented liquidity of the banks gives assurance to our 
farmers that ample credit will continue to be available 
in bad times as well as in prosperity.” 

Honors Won by State Associations 
Tue “1000-Plus” rating of the A.B.A. Agricultural 


Commission has been earned by the following states in 
addition to the Association’s list of 29 states previously 
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Country Banks 


earning this rating for bank participation in agricultural 
activities: Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan and South Carolina. 

Outstanding among the accomplishments of the 1000- 
point program is the fact that the states of Oregon, 
Georgia, and North Dakota have won places on the 
honor roll for 15, 14 and 13 years, respectively. Other 
states that have attained the 1000-point goal in pre- 
vious years include: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The Commission’s 1000-point ratings are based upon 
(1) response of banks for information concerning their 
contributions to the farm credit needs of their com- 
munities; (2) bank cooperation in the A.B.A. Food-for- 
Freedom program; (3) appointment of county key 
bankers and their cooperation with the A.B.A.; and 
(4) bank support of community agricultural projects, 
such as +-H clubs, Future Farmers, soil conservation, 
keeping of better farm records, etc. 


ton, 


Amended Cooley Bill 


So many amendments were made in the Farmers’ 
Home Corporation (Cooley) Bill, as a result of hearings, 
that the House Agricultural Committee completely re- 
wrote the measure and substituted a new bill—H. R. 
4876. 

The new measure keeps the Farmers’ Home Corpora- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture under the manage- 
ment of three directors. The responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Agriculture, however, is increased since 
not only will he continue to have the supervision and 
lirection of the Corporation and the power to appoint 
and fix the salaries of the officers, but he is also given the 
power to appoint and fix salaries of all employees of the 
Corporation and to appoint the county committeemen. 

The new bill dispenses with the revolving fund as the 
source of lending funds of the Corporation and instead 
requires annual appropriations by Congress. This was 
recommended both by A. L. M. Wiggins, A.B.A. 
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president and by Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange. 

In accordance with Mr. Wiggins’ recommendation, 
the bill defines what it means by “reasonable rates.”’ 

The bill provides that a person cannot borrow from 
the FHC when credit is available to him from commer- 
cial banks, cooperative lending agencies or any other 
source “at the rates (but not exceeding the legal rates 
pursuant to the laws of the state in which the loan 
is to be made) and terms prevailing in the community in 
or near which the applicant resides for loans of similar 
kind and character.” A similar provision applies to 
applicants for tenant purchase loans. 

Excerpts from Mr. Wiggins’ testimony on the original 
Cooley Bill (H. R. 4384) will be found on page 47 of 
May BANKING. 


Bill Would Restore Crop Insurance 


Tur Committee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has reported favorably on H.R. 4911 to 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act and pave the 
way for a resumption of crop insurance programs, which 
have been discontinued as a result of prohibition inserted 
in the 1944 appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The substantial losses suffered by the crop insurance 
agency was the reason for discontinuing the program 
which its supporters had hoped would be self-supporting 
and would help to overcome eventually the need for 
emergency lending programs in areas stricken by 
drought or other calamity. 

The new bill contains several provisions designed to 
tighten up the administration of programs, and avoid 
losses if funds should again be made available. 


Ceuntry Bank Demand Deposits Rise 


DEMAND deposits of country banks in leading agricul- 
tural states increased substantially between 1924 and 
1944, according to report of Federal Reserve System 
based on data furnished by member banks in towns of 
less than 15,000 population. 

The adjusted deposit figure in 1924 (Index 1924-29= 
100) for 20 leading agricultural states was 97, whereas in 
March 1944 deposits had risen to 344. An even greater 
increase occurred in seven corn belt states, where the 
March 1944 figure was 389. In eight cotton growing 
states the 1944 figure was 334: and in eight range states 
it was 353. 


Average Size of Farm Real Estate Loans 


THE average size of farm real estate mortgage loans 
recorded throughout the United States for various types 
of lenders, for the first quarter of 1944, according to the 
Research Department of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, was: 

Insurance companies, $7,280; Federal) Land banks 
$3,970; miscellaneous lenders, $3,650; individuals,$3,030; 
commercial banks, $2,870; and Land Bank Commissioner 
$1,840. Average size of all mortgage loans, $3,410 


Bank Agricultural Lean Data Available 


Data on commercial bank agricultural loans in indi- 
vidual counties will be made available to members of 
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the A.B.A. upon request to the Agricultural Credj; 
Department. This information is compiled from FDIc 
statistics. 

PCA loans are also being tabulated in a separa 
study. 


Case Study of Federal Subsidies 


A CONCISE picture of the organization and operation o 
the Production Credit associations is given in “A Cag 
Study in Federal Credit Subsidies,” published by the 
Citizens National Committee, Inc. 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey of the State 
of New York has requested the Committee on Agricul. 
ture of its Assembly to make a critical examination of 
the extent of governmental ownership of capital stock of 
the 13 PCA’s in New York State. The Survey’s sug. 
gestions are based on the Citizens Committee Study. 


Farm Real Estate Prices Being Watched 


Tue National Agricultural Credit Committee met ir 
Chicago recently, with representatives of the Federa 
Government, insurance companies and the Americar 
Bankers Association participating in discussions of farm 
land price trends and inflation possibilities deriving from 
these trends. 

The A.B.A. presented its study of farm real estate 
prices and received the commendation of the agencies 
represented for its alertness in keeping banks advised of 
the situation. 

It was the consensus of the group that it should con- 
tinue to watch the farm land picture and meet again in 
September. 


1944 Wheat Loan Program 


Wueat loans averaging nationally $1.28 a bushel at 
the farm will be made by the War Food Administration's 
Commodity Credit Corporation on the 1944 crop. Last 
year the average was $1.23. 

Loans will be made on a note and chattel mortgage 
basis for wheat stored on farms and a note and loan 
agreement for wheat stored in approved warehouses. 

Wheat produced in 1944 grading U. S. No. 3 @ 
better, or grading U. S. No. 4 or U. S. No. 5 because of 
test weight only, will be eligible for loan. 

Seven cents per bushel storage allowance will be at 
vanced at the time of the loan on all farm-stored wheat. 
Loans on both farm-stored and warehouse-stored wheat 
will mature on demand but not later than April 30, 1945. 
Any loan may be liquidated by the payment of the full 
amount advanced plus 3 per cent interest from the date 
of the note. All loans will be administered in the counties 
by county Agricultural Adjustment Agency committees 
under the general supervision of the state committees. 


Summer Project for County Key Bankers 


Tue A.B.A. Agricultural Commission has suggested 
to county key bankers that they call joint meetings dur- 
ing June or July with agricultural agents, farm leaders, 
and the local press to consider the following points: 
(1) Publicizing banks’ usefulness to farmers; (2) farm 
real estate situation; (3) need for farmers building fina- 
cial reserves; and (4) informing bankers about 194 
farming problems. 
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AM Tom, the tomato. Your forbears believed my fruit 

was poison, but grew me for its beauty. Your friends 

in science and medicine now rate me as a rich source 
of vital nutrients, notably vitamin C—the only vitamin so 
scarce and so precious as to be a problem in national nutri- 
tion. No wonder the government, at the first threat of war, 
asked America’s canners to put up from a single crop enough 
tomatoes to float six 35,000-ton battleships. 


I can grow in any climate that affords a few warm weeks 
...almost anywhere the American flag flies. I produce 
profitable crops with a handful of fertilizer in barren sand. 
In chemical solutions, with no soil at all, my vines grow 
twenty feet tall and bear fruit at the rate of hundreds of 
tons per acre. Yet I do the most for mankind . . . both those 
who grow me and those who eat me... growing as I usually 
do in ordinary farm land. 


That’s where modern tractors and farm implements pre- 
pare my rootbed, plant and cultivate and spray me with the 
smallest amount of human labor per ton of tomatoes. With 
me, as with every major American food crop, the secret 
of profit for producers and abundance for consumers is 
not so much yield per acre as yield per man-hour. 


* * * 


Bankers perform a service for their country, their communities 
and their customers by putting idle deposits into loans that pro- 
mote food production. Not only in war when volume of food is 
imperative regardless of price, but in peace when cost of produc- 
tion is paramount, a good guide to sound loans is the ability of 
borrowed money to increase production, not merely per acre, 
but per man-hour. Case dealers often can offer opportunities for 
such financing among the better sort of farmers and on the better 
sort of farm equipment. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE) 


SERVING FARMERS 1842 
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MR. STEWART is president of the Miami Deposit Bank, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


increased tremendously in the past few years. This 

has been true of most small banks and is due to in- 
creased deposits, population increases, large payrolls, 
War Bond sales, etc. This has meant that these small 
banks have had to change their method of operation in 
order to handle the resulting increased activity. 

Our bank is typical of many others where the teller 
does several jobs. We have two main operating windows, 
with two others which we use in emergencies. We main- 
tain one currency drawer and one change machine 
between the two main windows. Different individuals 
are assigned regular hours at teller work, but as the 
situation demands anyone from a bookkeeper to the 
president may accept deposits or pay out cash. There- 
fore it is obviously impractical to attempt to balance 
each window separately. 

When the bank was smaller and the activity less, no 
proving was done until after closing hours. When a 
deposit was taken in, the checks and cash were separated 
from the ticket immediately. At the end of the day, if we 
did not balance everything would have to be checked. 
It was necessary to add all the tickets and if an error 
was discovered, it was sometimes difficult to locate the 
item. 

To save time in balancing, we decided two years ago 
to use a proving system, but still balance the whole bank 
as one window. In seeking the most efficient system, I 
wrote to several places for information, but could not 
seem to find any suggested routine for a small bank. So 
we developed one to suit our own operations. 

The use of this is valuable because most errors are 
found before the items are separated and before the 
closing hour, thus saving precious time in balancing. For 
all small banks we recommend this system, or one similar 
to it. 

We present this method for the use of any banks that 
may be interested because there apparently is no availa- 
ble information on the subject. It is not too difficult to 
set up from scratch to suit the needs of the bank, but this 
condensation of the way it works best with us might be 
a guide for other banks. 

This system assumes use of the Recordak and single- 
posting which we have found most efficient, but it can 
easily be adapted to other posting systems. 


Tis amount of work and activity in small banks has 


Steps in the Small Bank Proof Method 


(1) The teller cashes local and foreign items and files 
them in the proper receptacle. 
(2) Teller receives deposit slips, counts cash and checks 
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Growing Pains 
A Suggested Country Bank Proof Method 


R. B. STEWART 


(3) 


(4+) 


(8) 


(>) 


(10) 


(11) 


it on the ticket, enters total in passbook, puts rub. 
ber band around checks and deposit ticket and puts 
bundle in basket or other receptacle. 
At proper time, say 1 P.M., these tickets and 
checks in bundles as received are checked for 
endorsements, signatures, dates, etc., if this has not 
previously been done. 
Sort bundles alphabetically. Run list of deposited 
items and adjustments on back of deposit ticket to 
save checking for errors and to save attaching 
adding machine slips. 
Separate into three piles: tickets, local, and foreign 
items. 
On adding machine yellow proof sheet, run cash 
totals off each ticket, take total; run local items 
and total; run foreign items and total; and take 
combined totals of all three. 
On white proof sheet run ticket totals and cash 
deducted from ticket and total of these should 
equal and balance with Item 6 above. If not, 
checks would have to be checked back against the 
tickets, or ticket additions checked, or both. Of 
course, the checks are in two piles now but still in 
order as taken from the tickets. 
Bookkeeper now picks up these deposit tickets and 
checks on us for posting. She already has checks on 
us which came in on morning mail from Federa 
Reserve which have been previously sorted to save 
time. She also now picks up all cashed checks on us 
on the counter, runs an adding machine total oi 
these to leave in their place, checks run off, and 
then adds these to other two bunches above and 
she is ready for the first posting. 
The foreign checks from Step 6 are kept together 
exactly as run, not sorted in any way for two rea- 
sons: First, so that if for any reason they need to be 
checked back against the original run they will be 
in the same order; second, and most important, il 
we wish to refer to them on the Recordak later, 
they will be in the alphabetical order of the deposi- 
tors’ names and will be easy and quick to look up 
At the close of business, all remaining deposit tick- 
ets are treated exactly as the first bunch. Book- 
keeper picks up remaining cashed local checks and 
again leaves an adding machine slip for them. 
All foreign checks cashed during the day are now 
picked up and run off and totaled. They are then 
piled on top of all deposited foreign items for the 
day (or on the bottom), and the adding machine 
tape is run in duplicate of these items. As the officer 
now knows the total of such items from the slips 
previously run, he can decide how much total he 
wishes to go to correspondent bank No. 1 and take 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1())) 
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A Country Bank's Directors 


CHARLES M. HARGER 


This is the third in a series of articles by MR. HARGER, 
a director of the Abilene (Kansas) National Bank. 


unlike that given to any other institution. In a 

certain rural area you will find practically all the 
families patronizing one bank, in another the residents 
have given their business for generations to a rival in- 
stitution—though both give equal service. 

This is largely due to the personality of the officer- 
ship. I recall one township in which, with few excep- 
tions, all the families patronized a single bank though 
there were three institutions in their trading center. A 
leading farmer and stockman was a director in the bank 
and so vigorously did he campaign for his institution 
that he led almost the entire population to his insti- 
tution’s doors. 

The board of directors has a positive influence on the 
bank’s business. A country community knows to a far 
greater extent than does a city clientele the members of 
the board. That is why a country bank is careful in 
selecting its board members. A merchant or a con- 
tractor may have a large number of employes; the bank 
he patronizes is likely to get the business of the entire 
group. Yet in his contact with the public it is unwise for 
a director to be proselyting constantly. One instance: A 
director who was exalted by his position approached a 
business man who was a patron of a rival bank. He 
lunged into a selling talk, relating the good points of his 
own institution and suggesting that the listener’s bank 
connection be changed. ‘** Young man,” came the re- 
sponse, ‘‘when I want any advice from you as to my 
banking connections I will ask for it. A man’s banking 
favor is a personal matter and until my own institution 
shows its inability to serve me I shall make no change.” 
That director was lacking in diplomacy and got what he 
deserved. 


(Cnt there often exists a loyalty to the bank 


Ber the director who thinks his influence is not felt in 
the bank’s business is mistaken. The public in consider- 
ing the institution looks at its directorship as well as to 
its fine building and its officership. A director with a 
doubtful character as a business man—such sometimes 
get on the board—is a liability, for the public judges 
the bank by its managers. Perhaps the ave-age citizen 
thinks the directors have a more definite part in the 
bank’s everyday doings than actually occurs, but the 
fact that the idea exists has its influence. 

It is essential that the directors as well as the active 
officers have a distinctly honorable record in business 
and in social affairs outside the bank if the public is to 
be impressed with the institution’s stability. A bank’s 
reputation is something more than that of an ordinary 
business concern—it is sensitive te the nth degree, and 
little things can materially affect its prosperity. A 
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Observation Post 


“ My board of directors is my observation station 
from which I get the reaction of the public,” said the 
president of a country bank. “They are in effect 
liaison officers. I like to talk with them frequently on 
general bank matters for thus I obtain the trend of 
affairs in the communily.” 

That is perhaps the greatest function the director 
can perform. When he does it well and also has good 
judgment on the operations of the institution, he be- 
comes of definite value to the bank. 


man’s purse is his tenderest spot, and anything that 
disturbs his faith in his depository is quickly spread 
abroad. 

The civic, social and church activities of a director 
also affect a director’s influence with the public. A 
recluse may have wealth and standing but he comes 
little in contact with the life of the community. Much 
more valuable is one who takes an interest in the doings 
of a country town. An active member of a leading 
church, club or lodge is more likely to have a bearing on 
the bank’s prosperity. It is not that he campaigns for 
his institution, but he is known as a member of the 
bank’s officership and unconsciously exerts an influence 
on its standing. His fellow members of the organizations 
to which he belongs are favorably inclined toward him 
and his bank. 


Ax evidence of the importance attached to director- 
ship in country banks is the interest the public takes in 
bank advertising. It is common for the banks to list 
their officership, including the directors, in their pub- 
licity, feeling that it adds to the standing of the insti- 
tution to have the public know who are responsibly 
connected with it. A change in directors, because of 
resignation or death, is always of community interest in 
a country town. Perhaps the directors do not realize 
this interest, but the bank management does. 

A classic story in bank circles is of the man who in- 
terviewed all the directors concerning a loan he wished 
to make. He reported that each was favorable to the 
accommodation, but when the board met it was turned 
down. He opined: “ The directors are perfect gentlemen 
when they are outside the bank but when they meet 
they are unpredictable.”’ Seldom does a customer discuss 
with a director any individual application which is to go 
to the bank; but occasionally that occurs, especially 
with women customers. The public mostly realizes that 
the final decision must come from the entire officership, 
and that the active officers are the confidential advisors - 
to whom they should apply. 
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Outside Approach 


Four vears ago, the FALL River (Massachusetts) 
NATIONAL BANK marked a circle 50 miles wide on its 
county map, and proceeded to study farm financing 
needs, lending methods and repayment plans within the 
area. Analysis showed the need for more adequate and 
efficient coverage of bank credit, and accordingly the 
bank organized a farm loan department. 

“At first,” says Chester S. Deplitch, vice-president, 
“we felt that the proper approach was a full-time out- 
‘side employee with both agricultural and financial ex- 
perience and we proceeded on that basis. 

“Our outside man personally contacts the farmers of 
the district and upon compilation of information sub- 
mits his finding to our loan officers, who pass final 
approval or rejection. Loans are considered on the fol- 
lowing basis: (1) The need for money; (2) payment 
record and character of applicant; (3) security; (4) 
repayment schedule to be followed. 

‘We will not make an agricultural loan unless we are 
convinced that we are making one that is needed, that 
it is good business for the farmer and that it can be 
repaid out of farm income without undue hardship. 

“From the beginning we have had competition from 
the local PCA’s which operate on charges less than we 
can afford to maintain. We have been successful in 
competition by expeditious handling of all applications. 
As a general practice, a farmer either has the money or 
a rejection within 12 hours after the application is made. 

“Tn merchandising, we have found that the best 
initial contacts with farmers are made through cattle, 
feed and equipment dealers. Farmers are and have been 
for years timid when it comes to personal contact with 
banks. Their financing, for the most part, has been done 
through intermediaries, such as cattle and equipment 
dealers, or through individuals who loaned to the farm- 
ers and then discounted the paper at banks. One of our 
problems has been the breaking down of this timidity 
and developing in the farmers a feeling of assurance in 
his contacts with us. 

“In conclusion, I might also point out the fact that 
we have been careful of our loans from a physical stand- 
point; that is, the capacity of a farmer to properly care 
for his unit, hold him in check on over-expansion, and 
encourage additions to herds or acreage if he were not 
carrying a proper load for an efficient and workable 
farm unit.”’ 


Facts 


THE 10 BANKS of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
have issued a “report to the people”’ outlining the effects 
of Federal subsidies on the taxpayer’s purse. The 
broadside quotes Senator Harry F. Byrd and Director 
of Banking Martin of Nebraska who discuss the results 
of competition in the agricultural field. The banking 
story is told in straight-forward language. The group 
emphasizes that it wants to lend money for sound proj- 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


ects; that loans may be obtained quicker, more con. 
veniently, and at less cost, at the neighborhood bank. 
The co-endorsers include the SPRINGS-FIRST NATIONAL 
Bank, Cambridge Springs; First NATIONAL Bank, 
Cochranton; First NATIONAL BANk, Conneaut Lake: 
FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK, Linesville; FARMERs 
NATIONAL Bank, Conneautville; SECOND NATIONAL 
Bank and TirusviLLE Trust Company, Titusville; and 
the CRaAwFrorp County Trust Co., First NATIONAL 
RANK; and MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
Company, Meadville. 


Trust 


Bond Booklet 


THe War FInxance Comittee of North Dakota 
prepared a four-page folder entitled ‘“‘How Much 
Should a Farm Family Invest in War Bonds?,” de- 
signed to show the farmer why it is to his own interest te 
buy War Bonds and how he can invest in bonds through 
systematic budgeting. 

A table showing increases in certain basic crops sug- 
gests that a unit proportion of the increase be invested 
in bonds. Space is provided, in another table, for farm 
income and expenses. Following this is a spot for a 
depreciation summary on buildings and equipment. 

Four reasons are given for investment in War Bonds 
by farm families—(1) To establish a depreciation re- 
serve; (2) to safeguard farm business; (3) to secure the 
future; and (4) to help smash the Axis. 

The committee had a similar folder for the Third 
and Fourth War Loan campaigns. 


Farm Accounting 

THE AVERAGE farmer has never been very adept at 
budget-keeping; paper work of any kind is about the 
last thing to concern him at the end of a hard day’s 
work. If ever he needed accounting help, he needs it now 
under the present tax program. Every $10 of deductible 
expense he neglects to record means an increase in his 
tax bill. If he has no record whatever of income and 
outgo, he is apt to be presented with some startling 
evidence by a revenue agent. 

This is the reasoning that influenced the Home 
STaTE Bank of Jefferson, Lowa, to set up an accounting 
service for area farmers. After experimenting with vari- 
ous forms and procedures, Warren Garst, cashier, be- 
lieves the bank has a service of real value. Income and 
expenses are broken down for the farm customer into 
36 classifications. Each month he receives a report of 
income and expenditures along with timely information 
from the Doane Agricultural Service. At the end of the 
year, monthly reports are summarized and the figures 
are set up on a “farm schedule of income tax” form. 
The service also includes detailed inventory lists at the 
start and end of the vear, with depreciation schedules 
on all machinery and buildings. 

In conjunction with this service, the bank has de- 
signed a “deductible expense’ check, which provides 
form on the voucher for recording the classification of 
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each disbursement. This type of service has been a big 
help to customers for, as Mr. Garst reports, government 
agents have surveyed at least one Iowa county, check- 
ing elevator operators, hog and cattle buyers, sales 
barns and produce dealers on sales for the past three 
years. The figures compared with current tax returns 
proves embarrassing to those who have no records to 
prove their case. Additional taxes, interest and penalties 

are the sad result. 


Better Calves 

THOUSANDs of industrious farm youths have received 
their first boost along the road toward becoming suc- 
cessful farmers through the Washington County Better 
Calf Club contests sponsored by the New First 
NaTIoNAL Bank of Marietta, Ohio. A little perseverance 
and good direction made this project, which started in 
1935 with a rather humble exhibition of four scrub 
calves, an important factor in the local livestock market. 

The annual contests, featured at the County Fair, 
are limited to members of 4-H clubs and Future Farmers 
of America between the ages of 10 and 20, and entries of 
pure bred, registered stock, excepting grade steers under 
certain qualifying conditions. 

At first, the bank encouraged all exhibitors to auction 
their animals at the Marietta market following the 
contests to impress upon them the greater value of pure 
bred stock; invariably the youngsters pocketed prices 
two and three times above the average run of grade 
the bank 
encouraged its club members to keep their best calves 
for herd improvement, and now out of hundreds of 
entries only a few are auctioned. On a number of oc- 
casions club entries have advanced to top honors at the 
State Fair. 


stock. When this object lessen was learned, 


To stimulate interest and lend a helping hand where 
necessary, members of the bank staff make regular 
visits during summer months to club members on their 
farms. A film record is made of promising entries and 
these are shown together with a 16 mm motion picture 
of the annual judging at a club dinner when trophy 
cups and cash or merchandise prizes are distributed to 
winners. The bank also issues a farm calendar to club 


members which features a picture of the previous sea- 
son’s winners, and contains an information section and 
budget record forms. 

Prospective club members who cannot purchase a 
calf may obtain a bank loan if he is recommended by a 
4-H Club leader or agricultural teacher. The bank takes 
a chattel mortgage on his purchase, charges the regular 
interest rate, and requests the borrower to insure his 
calf. If all terms are fulfilled, the bank rebates one-half 
of the interest upon final payment of the loan. This gives 
the youngsters experience in maintaining good credit 
and in the benefits of insurance. 

Before the war, the bank employed a young college 
graduate to supervise the operation and activities of the 
calf club, but for the past two years the work has been 
carried on by the county extension agent and voca- 
tional agricultural teacher. 

In 1940, the youngsters on their own initiative formed 
what they call the New First National Permanent Calf 
Club. They meet monthly to discuss problems and plans 
for exhibitions, and hold an annual picnic for which the 
bank furnishes playgound equipment and food. 

As a result of nine years’ sponsorship, President C. F. 
Mead says: ‘‘ The managers of the livestock market do 
not hesitate to state that the quality of cattle passing 
through their yards has greatly improved since the club 
was organized. We are perfectly satisfied that the time 
and money spent on this project has created a tre- 
mendous amount of goodwill; has been the means of 
improving the quality of livestock; and has added to the 
wealth of our county. We hope to continue along the 
same lines in the future, but of necessity on a restricted 
basis during the war.”’ 


Out-of-Town Help 


THE SAME taboo which many city banks apply to 


“out-of-town’”’ mortgage loans is observed by country 
banks in confining operations within their trade areas, 
although that territory may cover an entire county 
or more. But here is a report from a small institution 
which, under rather unusual circumstances, extended its 
mortgage lending to a neighboring township where the 
local banks had shut down almost entirely on mortgage 


This proud group of youngsters have won handsome trophies donated by the First National Bank of Marietta, Ohio, in 


the annual W ashington County Better Beef Club contest. 
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They are members of 4-H clubs and Future Farmers of America 
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operations. Property values were low and uncertain, the 
real estate market had gone to seed so to speak, and tax 
delinquency was high as a result of the frozen market. 
Local banks and county tax officials, however, welcomed 
the outside capital investment and, realizing the risks, 
hoped for the best. 

Our correspondent admits that if it were not for the 
extenuating circumstances, and the bank’s confidence 
in its outside representative to do a good job, nothing 
could induce the bank to seek business beyond its own 
territory. Given carte blanche on the operation, the 
bank’s agent opened his office in the neighboring town 
and without advertising or other promotion rolled up 
more than one million dollars in mortgage loans by 
personal solicitation. Not one has been foreclosed. 

The borrowers paid all expenses in connection with 
the loans, including the agent’s commission. Appraisals 
were made by a bank committee, in accord with condi- 
tions surrounding each applicant and the security 
offered, and all loans were closed at the bank or the 
agent’s office, where he or his attorney issued title 
certificates, handled disbursement checks, insurance 
and other details. Seldom under this procedure was it 
necessary for a bank official to be present at the close 
of a transaction. On practically all loans on city prop- 
erty, monthly amortization was required, for which 
passbooks were issued similar to the loan association 
manner of handling. Borrowers were permitted to make 
payments at either the bank’s or the agent’s office, where 
at least 75 per cent of the loans were eventually serv- 
iced. These contacts and particularly the type of service 
rendered soon brought farm mortgages and chattel 
loans in substantial volume to the bank. 

With the real estate market back in good shape, the 
bank faces normal competition for home business, but 
it also finds a profitable operation in loans at 4, 4% 
and 5 per cent. In addition, it works on friendly terms 
with all county financial institutions on pre-payment 
privileges since there are many changes in ownership 
and varying conditions affecting existing liens. 

The point our correspondent wishes to emphasize 
is the job that can be done by an efficient, experienced 
outside representative under conditions like these where 
traditionally the country bank stays in its own yard. 


Banquet guests of the First State Bank at the Wolf Point 
group meeting of Montana Bankers Association. Earlier the 
group was addressed by the association president, superin- 
tendent of banks, director of the Federal Reserve Bank and 


other notables. The lad at left is a “kibitzer” 
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Specimen inspection form used by the Northwest Security 
National Bank, Gregory branch, mentioned in the item below 


Inspections 

H. E. McKeEsr, vice-president and manager of the 
Gregory branch, NoRTHWEST SECURITY NATIONAL Bank 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has maintained a policy 
of inspecting farm loans semi-annually for the past 2 
years, and it has paid big dividends in new business, 
goodwill and generai farm improvement. 

The bank employs a retired stockman part-time to 
make the inspections which not only covers the number 
and quality of livestock, but completely analyzes crops 
on hand, acreage planted and other income producing 
factors. This information, checked every six months, 
gives the bank an accurate picture of all conditions. 
The question of renewals or new loans is readily an- 
swered by referring to the last inspection sheet. 

Frequently, says Mr. McKee, the experienced in 
spector will find opportunities of introducing new ideas 
and methods, and of correcting poor farming practice; 
this keeps collateral at par, gains the farmer’s confidence 
and often increases his profits at the end of a season. 

The bank charges from $1.50 to $5 for inspections. 
The average loan of $1,000 runs about $2.50 to $3.50. 
Aside from the direct benefits of loan inspections to the 
bank, Mr. McKee comments, ‘‘Our farmers have come 
to appreciate our men calling on them regularly, as most 
customers are proud of their records and are anxious to 
show what they are trying to accomplish.” 


Key Farmers 

Ir you haven’t a full or part-time man to spare for 
farm contacts, perhaps a program can be worked through 
key farm customers in the field. The PALMETTO Bank & 
Trust Company, Lake City, South Carolina, tried it 
back in 1942 and crop loans, mostly in tobacco, cotton §S to 
and vegetables, jumped a net 76 per cent. The bank 
picked six key customers for liaisons work within 10 to 
20 miles of the community. They. contacted, in an i- 
formal way, all the progressive farmers in their districts 
and at every opportunity recommended a visit to the 
bank for consultation on crop financing. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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inlamps marked G-E, you 
get all the benefits of 
over 50 years of General 
Electric Lamp Research 


DON’T FORGET...the aim of General Electric Lamp Research 


s to make G-E lamps Stay Sughter Lounger 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC ones 


«r the General Electric radio programs: The G-E All-Girl Orche stra™’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC;“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


Farm Appraisal 


A FARM appraisal case-study course is scheduled for 
July 10-22 at Urbana under the joint sponsorship of the 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture and the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. The 
course will consist of 30 hours of lectures, actual de- 
tailed and thorough appraisal of farm properties, field 
trips, group conferences, special reading assignments, 


* * FOOD Is 


DESPITE INCREASED war requirements, per capita food 
consumption by civilians in 1944 is averaging about the 
same as last year, according to the War Food Ad- 
ministration. That means the continuation of a con- 
sumption level over 6 per cent higher than the pre-war 
level! of 1935-39. 

Despite rationing, scarcities of some items, and the 
need for shipping large quantities of foodstuffs to 
America’s allies in addition to fulfilling requirements of 
the armed services, civilians in the United States are 
eating better today than they did before the war. In 
fact, says WFA, during the first four months of 1944 
the civilian consumption rate was even higher than for 
the same period in 1943. 

This is a far different story from that of the European 
continent, where food consumption in general (ex- 
clusive of Russia), has been at a point 10 to 15 per cent 
below the pre-war average for the area. While the farm 
population and the preferred worker groups probably 
live at approximately pre-war levels in some countries, 
reports show grave shortages existing in many quarters. 
Millions of people are being forced to exist on as little as 
three-fourths, two-thirds, and even less of their pre-war 
living standards. 

Record production of food in the United States has 
made possible the increase in per capita consumption 
despite direct war demands which are taking 25 per cent 
of the food supplies during 1944, WFA points out. 


More Meat 


Estmates for the first half of 1944 set the U. S. 
civilian meat consumption figure at the annual rate of 
155 pounds per capita, with the figure for the year esti- 
mated at about 145 pounds. That is eight pounds higher 
than the revised estimate of 137 pounds for 1942 and 
1943. One half of the meat eaten by civilians wiil be 
pork, about 45 per cent beef and the remainder veal, 
lamb and mutton, reports show. Total per capita meat 
consumption is expected to be 6 per cent greater than in 
1943, and 15 per cent greater than for the 1935-39 
period. 

Per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream in 
1944 will be about the same as in 1943, according to 
government reports, but will total 16 per cent higher 
than for 1935-39. Butter consumption is expected to 
be about 5 per cent greater than in 1943, but still 
below the pre-war figure of 16.7 pounds per capita, 
Estimates for 1944 are for about 12.6 pounds. 
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and question-and-answer sessions. No university cre 
will be granted, but examinations will be given at ty 
end of the course for all students who wish to qualify 
membership in the American Institute of Real Es 
Appraisers. 

The Institute has sponsored a number of sim 
courses at several of the leading universities, but this§ 
the first limited to rural appraising. Its purpose j 
broadly to qualify men in the highest standards 
ethics and competency for a job which has attaing 
professional status. 


FIGHTING * * 


With egg production expected to drop below 
1943 record in the fall, despite the unusual numbers @ 
eggs available during the Spring and early Summe 
estimates of per capita egg consumption hold the figy 
at around 344, about the same as last year, with 
possibility of as much as a 3 per cent increase. Bf 
consumption is currently 18 per cent greater than in 
1935-39 period. Although per capita consumption 9 
chickens this year will be about 15 per cent less thani 
1943, due to larger military requirements, the figure wil 
still be larger than in any year prior to 1943, and will} 
about 33 per cent higher than in the pre-war peri 
(1935-39). 

Per capita consumption of all corn products, excep 
for a + to 8 per cent increase in cornstarch, is estimated 
as slightly below 1943 consumption. Wheat flour con- 
sumption is expected to remain about the same as las 
year, with a 2 per cent increase over 1935-39. Con 
sumption of breakfast food made from wheat, however 
is up 12 per cent over the pre-war period. Rye flow 
consumption, about the same for 1944 as last year, has 
reached a point 58 per cent higher than 1935-39 
Milled rice consumption estimates are up 2 per cet! 
over 1943 and 2 per cent over the pre-war period 


Vegetables Are Plentiful 

ALTHOUGH available canned vegetables are fewer in 
1944, the decrease is offset by the large fresh suppl 
says WFA. The winter truck harvest was about 36 pe 
cent greater than last year, and estimates are for a !0 
per cent increase in the harvest of spring truck plantings 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes and dry beans are also in rela 
tively plentiful supply for the year. Per capita consump 
tion of fresh vegetables in 1944 is estimated at about: 
per cent more than 1943, with frozen vegetables showing 
the phenomenal rise of 88 per cent over last year. Frozen 
vegetable consumption per capita has increased 275 pe! 
cent over the pre-war period, keeping pace with the 
increase of availability of frozen foods. 

Although consumption of fruit has been material 
decreased during the war period, fruit juices show a pet 
capita increase in consumption of 73 per cent this year 
over 1935-39, and an increase of 9 per cent over 1943 
Frozen fruits reflect the same sharp rise in consumptio® 
as frozen vegetables, going up 186 per cent over the pre 
war period and 43 per cent over 1943. Citrus per capitd 
consumption is estimated at 9 per cent more than last 
year and 33 per cent more than in the pre-war period 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 


MUNTINGTON MANSFIEL 
! 2 

AYTON 


H ° 


LAC INCINNATE 


. abundant 


MPLE resources... 
crops ... an endless supply 
of raw materials . adequate 
transportation ...all these are America’s 
treasures for a greater industrial future. 
And right here in “The Erie Area” is 


America’s treasure chest. 


In the six states that form the Indus- 
trial Heart of America are all the re- 
quirements for industrial expansion— 
coal, petroleum, iron ore, gas, lumber, 
sand, lime, salt, agricultural products 


and basic materials for plastics. 


* ILLINOIS * INDIANA * OHIO *« PENNSYLVANIA « NEW JERSEY « NEW YORK « 


America’s Treasure Chest 


ig 


The Erie Railroad provides this 
area with fast, safe, dependable 
transportation in bringing raw 
materials to industry and finished prod- 


ucts to market. 


You can achieve your immediate or 
future plans for industrial expansion in 
“The Erie Area” 


copy of the new illustrated map and 


. Write today for your 


information. Address George F. Weston, 
Industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad, 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Erie Railroad 
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THE NEW GLASS UNIT 
FOR WINDOW INSULATION 
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BONDERMETIC SEAL 


THERMOPANE is a revolutionary new and patented windowpay 
with permanent, built-in insulation. It is a factory-built transparen 


glass insulating unit for homes and other buildings . . . a develop Homers : 
ment of Libbey-Owens-Ford Research that will accelerate the incor made in 
poration of larger windows and Daylight Engineering in the home ge°™cte 
of tomorrow. 

THERMOPANE is made of two panes of glass, separated by a cy 
insulating layer of air, and sealed around the edges at the factor [ihe poin 


with a patented metal-to-glass bond. It’s installed in a modified singk MY 2 


sash just like a single pane of glass. but it provides double-glas «ol 
insulation. The homeowner has no extra glass to put up and take dite 
down, no extra glass to keep clean. The age-old cold weather problen Mankers 
of larger windows is now eliminated. pause 0 
For a descriptive booklet, just write — 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, t with 
1674 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. ome | 

nave a) 


| 


4 IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THERMOPANE : = 


INSULATING AIR SPACE. The air inside the Thermopane 
units is scientifically cleaned, dried and hermetically sealed. This 
layer of air gives Thermopane its high insulating efficiency. 


BONDERMETIC SEAL. This metal-to-glass seal permanently 
bonds two panes of glass into a single unit. Strong and weather- 
proof, it seals the insulating air space from dirt and moisture. bi more t 


CE) 
3) NO FOGGING UP. Because of the patented Bondermetic Seal, 


for inst 
Mayor 


deposit 


and the insulation afforded by the sealed-in air, frosting up and 
condensation are eliminated on the two inner surfaces. 


ONLY TWO SURFACES TO CLEAN. The inner glass sur- 


faces are specially cleaned at the factory . . . always stay clean. 


Copyright 1944, Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Co. 


yision 


OWENS FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 


Trade Marks Registered 
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Some Safe Deposit Do’s and Don’'t’s 


Mr. McBain ts secretary of the New 
‘ork State Safe Deposit Association and 
sistant treasurer of The Chase Safe 
Deposit Company, New York City. 


KERS today seem to think more 

) seriously than ever about their 
é safe deposit business. Today many 
hings are happening to bring the sub- 
«ct of safe deposit to the fore time and 
ime again. 

The difficulty of obtaining or keep- 
ng trained personnel in banks has af- 
ected safe deposit business as it has 
ther banking services. In granting ac- 
sss to boxes, banks are dealing with the 
principals personally and lack of proper 
ining is more apparent since the cus- 
omers are there to observe. A mistake 
.Made in this department is not easily 
oected, if it can be corrected at all, 
nd its scope may not be known for a 
onsiderable time. 

The increased demand for boxes (to 
he point of 100 per cent of rental capac- 
ty in many cases), coupled with a scar- 
ity of new or second-hand equipment 
nd materials for replacing ‘locks and 
eys, is another feature which is causing 
bankers concern. Some admit that be- 
tause of the scarcity of boxes they have 
been forced into a safekeeping envelope 
plan, even though they do not look upon 
t with favor. As a matter of fact, in 
me localities bank customers who 
lave applied for boxes still keep their 
lames OR waiting lists for such rentals, 
iespite the existence of other safekeep- 
ing plans offered by their institution. 


I CENT news stories of cash in boxes— 
for instance, the story of the late former 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago whose safe 
ieposit boxes were found to contain 
more than a million in cash—raise the 
spectre of potential liability in thou- 
sands and millions which, so far as we 
know, may attach to the rental of just 
one box. 

The blanket restriction on access to 
boxes where interests of any blocked 
tationals or countries are involved indi- 
cates the importance of care in handling 
accesses to such boxes and the selection 
and classification of customers as an aid 
to the war effort. 

In the April issue of BANKING refer- 
tice was made to the action of the in¢ 
surance committee of the California 

ers Association which suggested to 
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JAMES A. McBAIN 


member banks that they review all 
phases of their insurance coverage, in- 
cluding safe deposit. This is just one real 
sign of concern for the adequacy of pro- 
tection of banks operating safe deposit 
vaults. 

Many bankers know that insurance is 
something they should have, but the 
adequacy of the amount is hard to judge. 
There are many ways whereby banks 
may reduce to a minimum the chances 
of claims being proved against them or 
their underwriters. Proof of a safe 
method of operation will help. Here are 
some suggestions. 


Do NOT rely on the practice of other 
banks in your community as a defense of 
your own. If their practices are unsafe, 
it may not help you at all if you are 
operating as they are. 

Do not permit access to any box with- 
out first checking the access authority 
of the person requesting it, no matter 
how well you may know him or how 
well regarded he may be by the officials 
of your bank. He will appreciate the 
reason for your care if you will explain it 
as for his protection as well as your own. 
This rule should apply not only to depu- 
ties of lessees, but also to the lessees 
themselves. 

Do not be too anxious to rent a safe 
deposit box without proper identifica- 
tion of the applicant. Selectivity of cus- 
tomers is a policy you can adopt with 
profit. If it should develop that you 
have rented a safe to a notorious charac- 
ter with an unsavory reputation as a 
gangster, we'll say, your other custom- 
ers are not going to like it. The shifting 


Observe Your Rules 


The suggestions on this page are no 
“cure-all” for deficiencies, if any, 
which may exist in your current sys- 
tem. There are many other things to 
think about. Even if you have such 
rules, you should be sure that they are 
observed; a careful and constant re- 
view of your policies and the opera- 
tions of your vault may seem advis- 
able. There are many ways your 
officers and employees may try to 
attain a goal of 100 per cent efficient 
operation. 


of population from one section of the 
country to another these days is bring- 
ing into the banks large numbers of 
people who are strangers and who 
should be thankful that you take pains 
to identify them. 

Do not operate your vault unless 
your keys for unrented boxes are under 
joint control. No bank employee will 
care to be accused of having had access 
to a customer’s box on the grounds that 
he had the opportunity of making a 
duplicate key before delivery of a pair 
of keys to a new customer or while 
granting access. Individual control of 
keys by employees or officers lays the 
bank wide open to such charges. There 
are cases which prove this point. 

Do not permit a customer to leave his 
key in the vault while he is elsewhere. 
The fact that the key remains in the 
vault and out of the customer’s sight 
may raise the presumption that some- 
one has had an opportunity to duplicate 
it. 

Do not permit a customer to remain 
out of sight of his tin while he is being 
granted access or taken toa room. Bring * 
him into the vault with you when access 
is granted and if you must carry the tin 
for him, keep it within his sight at all 
times. The reasons are obvious. 


Do not allow any customer to remain 
alone in the vault unobserved; a charge 
may be made that he had an opportu- 
nity to attempt to enter boxes of others. 

Do not assume that just because you 
may have insurance coverage you need 
not exercise the same care that you 
would if you did not have such a cov- 
erage. Insurance is no guarantee that 
you will not suffer losses which may 
exceed the amount of insurance pur- 
chased. 

Do not allow an unauthorized access 
to a box of a customer while he is living 
or after he is dead. In New York State 
the surrogate’s court determines who 
shall search a box for a will of a dece- 
dent. An order is issued quickly if the 
petitioner for such an order is entitled 
to it. Indiscriminate access to a box of a 
deceased person is dangerous. 

Do not advertise your vault as “bur- 
glar-proof,” “fireproof,” “‘ water-proof,” 
or “bombproof.” Such advertising may 
cause you embarrassment and money. 
Those statements may be found by 
experience to be untrue. 
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13 Pension Trust Steps 


WILLIAM C. FENNIMAN 


Mr. FENNIMAN is associate trust offi- 
cer of the Phoenix State Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The 
industrial concern mentioned in his article 
isthe Wiremold Company of Hartford, and 
the insurance company is the Northwes- 
tern Mutual Life. The trustee is Mr. 
FENNIMAN’S bank. 


NE of Connecticut’s leading indus- 
trial concerns established a pen- 
sion pian in 1941 for its employ- 

ees with our bank as trustee. 

The plan is an excellent example of 
cooperative effort between a company, 
its employees, the insurance company 
and the bank. 

The company adopted this pension 
plan for the benefit of its employees to 
supplement social security at the age of 
65, and provided that it be cooperative 
and optional as to all employees com- 
pleting two or more years of service. 

By means of life insurance or retire- 
ment annuity contracts issued by the 
insurance company, each participant is 
guaranteed 40 per cent of his salary at 
the time of entry into the plan, includ- 
ing social security benefits. For those 
who pass the physical examination, life 
insurance protection in addition to re- 
tirement benefits is provided in an 
amount of approximately $1,000 for 
each $10 of retirement income available 
under the plan. 

Employees are classified in salary 
groups: First, all earning under $900 a 
year; second, $900 to $1,200; third, 
$1,200 to $1,499; and each successive 
group at a figure $300 higher. 

Each participant contributes 2 per 
cent of the first $3,000 of his annual 
salary and 6 per cent of that portion of 
his salary in excess of $3,000, the bal- 
ance of the cost being paid by the 
company. 

The funds contributed by the em- 
ployer and employees are deposited 
with the bank as trustee; the bank pays 
the premiums and in general adminis- 
ters the trust in conjunction with a 
pension board appointed by the direc- 
tors of the, company. 

Banks that contemplate acting as 
trustee under such plans should work 
out a plan of general procedure in order 
that the duties imposed by the trust 
may be executed quickly, efficiently, 
and with certainty that nothing be 
overlooked. The latter is most impor- 
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tant and it is here that a procedure sheet 
can be most helpful. Furthermore, to be 
profitable this business must be handled 
in some volume for the fees charged for 
any one trust would not normally sup- 
port the administrative time involved. 

We have worked out the following 
procedure for pension trusts which in- 
volve individual policies for all par- 
ticipants: 

(1) The pension board advises the 
trustee of those eligible (forms). 

(2) The trustee applies to the insur- 
ance company (on company forms). 

(3) The insurance company advises 
the trustee of the premium required. 

(4) The trustee requests the premium 
due from the company. On original 
policies we submit a list furnished by 
the insurance company on the original 
application. On renewal premiums the 
list is to be furnished by the bank about 
10 days before premium due date (form). 

(5) When the company submits the 
check to the trustee covering its pre- 
miums, we credit the trust account 
(principal) and draw the check to the 
insurance company. 

(6) The insurance company issues 
temporary receipts and subsequently 
regular receipts and the policies. 

(7) Upon receipt of the policies, the 
trustee advises the pension board (form). 

(8) We obtain the information neces- 
sary for completion of the proof of 
death forms (form). 

(9) Upon termination of employment 
before retirement, the pension board 
advises the trustee as to the termina- 
tion; we acknowledge to pension board, 
sending a copy to the insurance com- 
pany (form); the trustee should put a 
memo on the asset and security card, 
tab and segregate policy, tab and file 
addressograph plate under “Policies 
Terminating,” enter on master list of 
policies terminating. (The above is ap- 
plicable for those using addressograph 
system.) On or after the premium due 
date, in cases where there is no cash 
value, we return the policy to the in- 
sured or to the insurance company, 
which contacts the insured to determine 
if he wishes to continue the contract— 
all this upon instruction from pension 
board. In case the policy has a cash 
value, the trustee collects the value 
from the insurance company or re- 
ceives it from the insured then sur- 
rendering policy to him. The cash value 


is credited to the principal of the t 
and held for future premium payme ‘ 
(10) Upon termination at death, 
pension board advises the trustee as 
death; the trustee requests and 
pletes proof of death forms with { 
cooperation of the insurance compa 
we refer to the proper forms for; 
structions as to beneficiary designatig 
mode of payments, etc., or if no be 
ficiary is designated, payment is 1 
to the estate. 
(11) Upon termination at rej 
ment, we deliver the policy to 
insurance company upon notification 
the pension board and the insw 
company makes payments directly 
the insured. 
(12) Change of name of insuredyi 
pension board advises the trustee} 
requests a form from the insy 
company and completes it. We chay 
all records, plates, asset and set 
cards, filing, etc. ; 
(13) Reinstatements: The pe 
board advises the trustee of the des 
for reinstatement. The trustee obtai 
necessary forms from the ins 
company. Premium payments are} 
dled as in steps four and five. 
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W: MAKE a tickler to run plates 


days before the premium due date aij \\V / 
also check at that time for policgl \\ 
terminating. Approximately every thrgg practic 
years we advise the company of missy beginni 
beneficiary designations and 
them that all members have the right! ing “B: 
change said designations. facie 
In filing policies, forms two and thm 
are filed with the policy. The last py Pret 
mium receipt is also filed and the dij © skiy 
receipt discarded. We file policies alphigy "00d 
betically in separate groups accorill the 8:1 
to premium due date. And 
Upon notice of termination of ff connec 
ployment, we segregate the policy. 
is not removed from the bookkeepl 
records until expiration of the premium . Of c 
date, unless the participant purchagg St 
the contract, then we remove it immyg “TTY | 
diately.) 
Addressograph plates are filed alpugg 
betically, and tabbed for premium daté 
Upon notice of termination of empij 
ment we segregate, tab and file unt 
“Policies Terminating.” 
The bookkeeping record consists of 
set, security cards and principal led# v 
card with statement. In receiving ful! 
BANKING July 1 
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HAT’S cooking in the Bjones 

kitchen this morning? Well, 
practically nothing—as usual. (Mary’s 
beginning to boil, but that’s all). 


Meanwhile, the entire family—includ- 
ing “Barkus,” the Bjones bloodhound— 
is facing slow starvation. 


Pretty soon, poor Bjonesy will have 
to skip his breakfast—and do a Dag- 
wood down to the station to catch 
the 8:19... 


And all because Mary Bjones has to 
connect all her electrical appliances to a 
Jwvay gimmick plugged into a single outlet! 


Of course, it isn’t Mary’s fault—there 
just aren’t enough electrical circuits to 
carry the load properly. Result: appli- 
ances don’t get hot enough. Cooking 
lows down. First thing you know, the 
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Gan too many watts spoil the cook ? 


breakfast and Mary’s disposition are 
both spoiled. 


We at Westinghouse think it’s about 
time the Bjoneses—and the Smiths and 
the Browns—get a break. That’s why 
we created the Better Homes Depart- 
ment... to help educate home owners on 
the urgent need for “better wiring for 
better living.” 


BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 
Six Point Advisory Service 


offers you free technical advice—on the 
selection and application of fixed electri- 
cal equipment in 194X homes—dimen- 
sions and clearances, for proper instal- 
lation and easy access for servicing— 
placing of lighting outlets and controls 
—location and size of wiring, water 
supply and drainage lines. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
“Top of the Evening’’, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15, EWT, Blue Network 
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Refer your electrical problems to the 
Westinghouse Better Homes Depart- 
ment. Our housing specialists will give 
you authoritative information, promptly. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


“Electrical Living in 194X” takes your 
prospects on a personally conducted tour 
through a completely electrified home. 
Tells them all about increased electrical 
loads in future homes—modern circuit 
protection—lighting and lighting con- 
trols—entrance equipment and distri- 
bution panels. 


Get your free copy of this 64-page 
book now, by writing Better Homes 
Department (B-74), Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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SUperior 
IN PAPER 


Through hundreds of 
years of paper making, no practical fiber has 
been found to equal cotton as the basic material 
for fine enduring paper. For many business pur- 
poses cotton fiber papers are the only practical, 
economical choice. 

The cotton fibers in all of 
Parsons Papers give them a quality that adds 
appreciably to the efficiency with which “paper 
work” is accomplished. Parsons cotton fiber papers 
have a permanence that is especially important 
for long term records and documents. And, these 
papers “specialized for modern business” have an 


appearance that commands attention. 


For nearly a century 
Parsons has specialized in Bonds, Ledgers, Index 
and Technical Papers made of strong, clean cotton 
fibers. To assure yourself of this quality specify 
them in your business. 

Write today for Demon- 
stration Folder of these superior business papers 
and see how they can be used in your business. 


Parsons Paper Company, Horyoxe, Massacuusetts 


Farsons Paper 


to cover a premium we refer to the liy 
on file. 

A note of caution may not be out ¢ 
order. Banks should be selective ; 
accepting business; unless employer 
have a real and permanent interest j 
the welfare of their employees, {hj 
business can result in much ill will, 


Financial Looting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


cupied Europe is forced to slave for th 
Reich in return for raw materials. 

They include, too, various kinds ¢ 
chicanery through the manipulation ¢ 
prices and exchange rates to raise th 
price of the few goods Germany sek 
and to depress the value of the man 
things she “buys.” Perhaps the mo 
ingenious of all are the methods by 
which the ordinary financial system i 
adapted to give an appearance ¢ 
respectability. It takes the form ¢ 
inflation of the currencies of occupie! 
countries for Germany’s benefit. 

Nationals of conquered countries sl 
things to Germany against payment 
their local currency, the paper formd 
payment since Germany’s exactions fir 
outrun ordinary sources of revenue- 
being created by their own Centr 
banks. This technique is used by th 
Nazis to obtain goods from the othe 
occupied European countries withou' 
sending equivalent goods in exchange 
A seller in France, for example, exports 
to Germany nominally against pay: 
ments in Reichsmarks. These marks le 
then sells to the Bank of France » 
exchange for francs. The net result s 
Germany has the goods, the Bank « 
France has some more frozen Reichs 
mark claims on its clearing account, ani 
the inflation of the French currency § 
carried a little farther. Anything from 
40 to 80 per cent. of the “assets” 0 
European Central Banks consisted : 
year ago of such clearing balances as tht 
counterpart of the inflationary addition 
to their local note circulations. 

Not content with filching the curret! 
output of conquered countries th 
Nazis are resorting to analogous met! 
ods to rob them of their industri! 
capital. In France for example, the # 
called occupation costs greatly excett 
the sums needed to maintain the am) 
of occupation. The balance is employt! 
to buy up shares in French concerts 
This sort of penetration of Germ 
capital into Europe has made markel 
headway in the last three years. Mos 
significant are acquisitions of bankitt 
assets by German banks in occupied 
territories. 
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Insurance programs, too, 


get out of date 


With conditions in the business and financial world chang- 
ing so rapidly, it is more important now than ever before to 
eep a constant check on your insurance to be sure that your 
program is up-to-date at all times. You can easily and 
efliciently maintain such a check through use of our Insurance 
Control Card, an exclusive feature of the FEtna Plan 
(insurance analysis) service. Throu h use of this Control 
Card, you are provided with a definite and systematic 
plan for periodic check-ups which keep your insurance 
program in order with a minimum of time and effort. For 
more complete information concerning the Fetna Plan and 


Control Card, consult the Fétna Agent in your community. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND ‘SURETY “COMPANY 
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D. of C. Bond Plan 


INCE THE system used by District 
~ of Columbia bankers in the various 
war loan drives resembles the one 
now nationally recommended by the 
A.B.A., it may be of interest to describe 
how the banks in the capital go about it. 
The starting points in a drive are the 
quotas for the District of Columbia set 
by the Treasury Department. These 
quotas represent sales of E bonds to 
individuals, other sales to individuals, 
and sales to corporations. With this as a 
starting point the bankers’ group of the 
District of Columbia’s War Loan 
Committee assigns individual bank 
quotas to the 22 banks in the District. 
These individual bank quotas are de- 
termined on the basis of the banks’ 
combined demand and time deposits of 
individuals, corporations and partner- 
ships as revealed in the last available 
call report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

To illustrate, at the time of the 
Fourth War Loan the total of such de- 
posits in District banks was $559,000,- 
(00 and individual banks accounted for 
percentages of the total deposits vary- 
ing from less than 1 to about 28 per 
cent. Bank X, for example, holding 13 
per cent of all deposits, was expected to 
sell 13 per cent of the E-bond quota as 
fixed by the Treasury, 13 per cent of the 
quota of other securities sold to in- 
dividuals, and 13 per cent of sales to 
corporations. 

Before the drive begins, each bank 
receives from W. J. Waller, chairman 
of the District bankers’ group, a letter 
explaining the overall quota and the 
particular bank’s quota. The letter 
asks the bank to appoint a key man for 
the drive. Arrangements are made for 
report forms and the reports are dis- 
cussed at the regular weekly luncheons 
of the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association. 

As the drive gets under way, the 
luncheon meetings reveal the progress 
or lack of progress which each bank is 
making toward its assigned individual 
quotas for each of the three types of 
securities. This stimulates a competitive 
spirit among the various banks, some of 
which have even adopted a quota sys- 
tem for their branches, teams, and 
individual officers and employees. 
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METHODS an IDEAS 


JOHN J. McCANN 


This canvas, 14 feet square, is on a wall of 
the main lobby of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, for the 5th War Loan drive 


War Bond Display 


As an aid in the sale of War Bonds 
during the 5th War Loan drive, the 
Baltimore National Bank of Baltimore 
has arranged an exhibit of war material 
on the banking floor at its main office 
at Baltimore and Light Streets. 

The exhibit, made possible by the 
cooperation of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, de- 
picts how battle communications are 
sent by radio at a Marine Corps outpost 
in the South Pacific. An aerial, 35 feet 
high and 80 feet long, is mounted on the 
floor. 

Included in the display is X-ray 
equipment used by the Medical Corps 
in the field. This makes it possible to 
X-ray casualties and locate the shrapnel 
or bullets so that an operation can be 
performed at once instead of waiting 
until the casualty has been transferred 
to the base hospital. 

The Baltimore National Bank has 
given a display of this kind in connec- 
tion with each of the War Loan drives 
in the past. 


Post-War Study 


THROUGH a personal interview sur- 
vey which reached one out of every 15 
families in its area, the Troy (New 
York) Savincs BANK points the way 
for local business and industry to plan 
and work together on post-war family 
needs and objectives, and particularly 


to help rehabilitate the more than 94y 
men and women of the area serving} 
the armed forces. 

The survey revealed that the yy 
majority of local residents have one, 
more specific plans for investing currey 
savings in the post-war period. Son 
85 per cent of the men and 83 per cey 
of the women are now saving syster. 
atically. In addition, 72 per cent repr 
that at least one other member of tk Ha 
household is saving regularly. Wy 
Bonds and Stamps represent the maj 
savings media for 53 per cent of th 


people, insurance 21 per cent, saving : 

accounts 20 per cent. Building and lou i 

companies, investment in busines 

retirement funds, and credit unioy 

were also mentioned, although the 

play a relatively minor role. ] 
A significant comment made }y f 


many of the people interviewed w 
that “just saving money won’t he 
make jobs.” They believe that saviy 
and “properly timed” spending is tk 
formula for a prosperous community. 

In that light, the study reveals som 
amazing prospects for healthy busines 
conditions, for more jobs and greate 
income after the war: Some 4,i/ 
families are planning to build ne 
homes; 2,340 expect to buy homes # 
ready built; 225 will buy farms; !W 
farm machinery; 13,410 will paint, e 
model and repair present homes; 6,1 
will buy new automobiles; 810 wat 
used cars; 4,350 will buy refrigeratos 
3,240 radios; 630 washing machine 
3,300 will buy new furniture; 8,880 wi 
replenish wardrobes; 2,490 will tat 
vacation trips, and 75 will start ner 
business enterprises. This represeti 
the backlog of orders and purchasitt 
power for local business, which in tun 
can lay its plans for supplying the good 
and services. 

Another point which has trouble 
business is covered by the study 
Figures indicate that the area, despilt 
its great influx of war workers, @™ 
stands to lose the transients; nine out 
ten families plan to stay where they at 

According to the study, the bank 
a job cut out for itself. Some 54 per c 
of the people in the area feel they 
save more money, more regularly, wi 
a fixed program—a payroll deduct 
plan that would insure direct savi 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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MEMBER 


The Good Neighbor Policy 
started on a Buffalo golf course 


HOSE were the days when mother’s shoe had twelve 

buttons and dad anchored the straw hat to his lapel 
with a string. Those were the days, back in 1901, of 
Buffalo’s great Pan American Exposition...when folks 
from two continents got together for a lot of fun. They 
saw the Court of Fountains and walked through the 
Esplanade. They saw bull-baiting Mexicans wearing high- 
heeled boots and marveled at the Electric Tower. 


There’s a public golf course and a beautiful park on these 
Exposition grounds now. It’s been a long time but when 
people start talking about the Good Neighbor Policy we 
like to think back to the time when this business of good 
neighbors got a running start at Buffalo’s Pan American. 


And back in 1901 the Marine had already devoted more 
than a half century to the growth and development of the 
Niagara Frontier. Today, as Buffalo’s oldest and largest 
commercial bank, we’re just 94 years young ... looking 
forward to the start of our second century. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCtI CORPORAT 


1O 
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METHODS—Continued 


bank deposits, for example. Aboy 
per cent of the workers are now by; 
War Bonds under a payroll plan, 

apparently they want to continue 

the war. 


Citations 


THE War Finance 
Ohio pays its respects to bank pery 
cooperating in the selling drive 
awarding, in behalf of the Tre 
Department, citations for distinguig 
service. 

The citations, signed by the exenyj 
director, state chairman and vice 
man reads: 

“The United States Treasury D 
ment through the War Finance ( 
mittee for Ohio herewith extends 
and well deserved special recognitim 
the officers and personnel of this orgon 
tion for their untiring effort and patri 
devotion to furthering the sale of 
Savings Bonds. It is fully recognisad 
the services of this institution has 
rendered without the benefit of com 
tion or profit as a contribution bt 
nation’s war effort. This servic 
assistance truly qualifies as being 
and beyond the call of duty. Along 
similar other institutions they havehi, 
to render what may properly be te 
the greatest single contribution to th 
financing program made by any om 
dustry.” 


Certification 


THE Fourtu NATIONAL 
Wichita, Kansas, tells of elimi 
two-thirds of the work in cert 
Series E bonds with this simple é& 


Fourth National Wichita, K 
Bank 

APR. 17, 1944 

Wichita, Kansas Vice 

The single rubber stamp, 
changeable date line and spat 
officer’s signature, takes the plat 
several stamps formerly used 
complish the same purpose. 


Buddies’ Club Bank 

YANKEES and British tars, 
dians, Free French, Anzacs and 
fighting men of the United 
have spread the fame of Ba 
unique Buddies’ Club “bank.” § 
two years ago by the six comm 
banks of Boston in the headquatl 
the USO to give after-hour ba 
service to visiting members of the 
forces, the bank has been an out 
ing success. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Another 


Continental Achievement 


that AMAZES even us 


HERE are many things about this war 
which have caused us to rub our eyes in wonder, but 
none more amazing than the way an eagle has been 
clipped of its wings and put to the hauling of a tank. 


Everyone associates the air-cooled radial type engine 
with the airplane. It was designed and developed for 
that very purpose. Thus, a product made for the skies 
became hitched to the most earth-bound of all inven- 
tions. A lithe eagle made the ponderous tank a nimble 
weapon. 


It is this capacity for understanding the role of power, 
and the ability for adapting that power to the need, 
which has made Continental a strong right arm of the 
government in its battle against oppression. In the 
peacetime to come, this same power to win that has 
made Continental, amongst other equally impressive 
achievements, the largest producer of light and medium 
tank engines, will be of inestimable value in serving 
humanity to noble purpose. The part that power will 
play in our post-war age promises to be: no less amazing 


than in this era of war. ‘ 


Continenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


METHODS—Continued 


(4) Are 

Originally it was staffed by voluygm 
tellers, each working one or two rte 
nings a week. More recently a staf with 
hired directly by the USO. The “ty 


operates from 5 P. M. to9 P. Ve half 
Monday through Friday; 3 P. y (5) Are 
9 P. M. on Saturdays, and9 A. 
9 P. M. on Sundays and holidays yj - 


furlough traffic is greatest. than 
The working funds of the bank tob 
used exclusively to fill the service my _ 
biggest problem—cashing cheq 
Government checks, personal che _ 
and drafts and money orders payabk >. 
the soldier or sailor are cashed y first 
identification—the “dog tags” or ik half 
tification numbers every service 1 
wears, and by taking fingerprints. 6) ne 
The bank also exchanges Canaj 
and English currencies. There ar pap 
service fees of any kind, except j md 
usual charge for express money on od 
and checks, the income of which ofl. Han 
part of the operating expenses. (7) 
At the close of business each nig 
all funds are transported under an i 
guard and stored in a depository sat () If i. 
one of the main bank buildings neat sir 
Check cashing losses are negligi oe 
Out of the $350,000 in checks cat liste 
during the first year, the loss was $I lie | 
part of which has been recovered! (9) Do: 
contacting the offender’s comma that 
officer. effo 
Quiz 
ipal 


a timely quiz test, 
from the Fisher G. Dorsey 
Houston, Texas, which you might! 10) Are 
sometime on depositors. It make 


good War Bond tie-in. De 
in 
WAR-RATION CHECK-CHART 


AMERICANS Ter 
A REAL AMERICAN Will Scom@ des, 
Per Cent or More. 
A Good American 80 Per Cent..Af 
American 70 Per cent. 

(1) Are you buying bonds regu- 
larly each month direct or on 
the payroll deduction plan’ 
Either way is good for 10 
Are you holding on to your 
bonds or cashing them in? 10 
points for holding. . 

Are you riding on gas ‘honestly 
obtained? Are you displaying 
the correct sticker on the 
windshield? Are you endor 
ing coupons properly? Score 
five points for honesty, two 
and one-half points for correct 
sticker and two and one-half 
points for endorsing coupons. Bude ¢ 


(2 


~— 


(3 


— 
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4) Are you sharing rides, con- 
serving your car, gasoline and 
tires or going helter-skelter 
with reckless abandon? Judge 
at the rate of two and one- 
half points each............ 
(5) Are you buying excessively or 
hoarding unrationed foods? 
Do you refuse to use other 
than your own family coupons 
to buy food? Do you pay only 
ceiling prices? BE PRICE 


science will guide you to the 
correct number of points up to 
10... five points for the 
first question, two and one- 


ing of much-needed scrap, 
paper and rags? Are you sav- 
ing fats? Are you growing a 
Victory garden? Points on the 
basis of 244, 24and 5...... 0 


(7) Have you given to the Red 


Cross 1944 War Fund? Have 
you offered blood to the Red 
Cross? Five points for each. . 

(8) If employed and not unneces- 
sarily absent last month take 
five points. If you have en- 
listed in a volunteer war serv- 
ice take another five points. 

(9) Do you refuse to repeat rumors 
that may be harmful to the war 
effort? Did you vote in last 
national election? Last munic- 
ipal election? Take five points 
for the first and two and one- 
half for each of the othertwo. [] 

10) Are you war conscious or se- 

rious about doing your part? 

Do you boost morale by writ- 

ing letters or sending gifts to 

any person in the service? 

Ten points if you think you 

them. ............. 


O 


CJ 


it Transport 


wrt industry, recently published by 


me Nationa, City Bank of Cleve- 


id, traces its development from the 


irlines, Inc., United Air Lines, Inc., 
fanscontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
ad Eastern Air Lines, Inc.—there are 
‘other franchised companies in the 
uted States. At present, more than 
W route applications are pending 
tore the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
re are expected. The applicants in- 


half points each for others... (1) 
"B(6) Are you collecting and dispos- 


t World War to the present, and ap- | 
uses some post-war prospects. In | 
Beaton to the big four—American 


A SPECIAL survey on the air trans- 


Tut-Tut, Mr. Twirkle . 


Keep your shirt on. 
your letterheads on non-rag or part-rag paper (which often tends to 
what dull and grayish these days, due to wartime shortages of 
chemicals). 


Next time .. . Specify 4-Rag A 


A FOX RIVER 


Your “letterhead-ache” is simply the result of 


Here's the cure: 


Only all-rag paper — such as Masterline Annive 
sary Bond — remains just as white, clean, cri 
permanent and impressive as before the war! 

Made entirely from new, clean cotton cutti 
all-rag Anniversary Bond combines strength 


genuine quality ‘feel’ in a truly distinguishe 
terhead sheet. Resists repeated erasures . . . “ 
stands rough handling . . . reaches the ot 
low’s desk fresh and uncrumpled. The cost 
Ys? more per letter than 25% rag-content s 
only 6¢ more per day if you use 10,000 le 
a year. 


COMPARISON KIT 
Visual proof, at a 
glance, that all-rag 
Anniversary Bond is 
the prestige letter- 
head paper worthy of 
your signature. Write 
for free copy, on 
your business sta- 
tionery, 


Specify all-rag Anniversary Bond for 
letterhead run or re-run . . whether prigi 
graphed or engraved. 


Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
401-G South Appleton Street Appletan, Wisconsin 


LnE PAPER 
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SNARL PREVENTION FOR STRUCTURES 


Materials—Equipment— Men. Someone must bring them 
together—coordinate them so each fits into its proper place... 
someone who knows what materials to buy—where to buy 
them—how to get them on the job at the right time to become a 
part of the structure through the use of competent labor. 


This multiple function of procurement from many widely 
separated sources is a particular skill of the general contractor 
and his organization. An expert of long training and practical 
experience in the many complex phases of construction, the 
general contractor provides a service that guarantees there 
will be an efficient structure completed at a specified time 
and delivered to you at a price known in advance. 


This Is Blueprint Time! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Skill, Integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 


truck, bus and steamship companis 
as well as flying schools and individy 
The aggregate coverage requested » 
ceeds 500,000 miles, which is the equ; 
lent of twice the present mileage of 

railroads, and three and a half times; 
domestic and foreign air routes oper} 
just before the war. The applicatig 
cover new and competitive routes hy 
domestic and foreign, and propog 
use two and four-engined liners, sing 
engined ships, cargo planes, pick 
craft and helicopters. 


The report concludes that constng 
tive legislation and sound administ, 


tive policies will assure steady gro 
of the industry. Domestically, wey 
look forward to a wider acceptance 
the medium of travel and transport, 
reduced rates, feeder routes and ap 
air mail policy. Internationally, aing 
expansion may be governed by thei 
dustrial development and recovery 
Latin America, Asia, Africa, Europe 
other areas. Private flying, says the 
port, should undoubtedly experience 
post-war boom. It should be favored 
legislation, technical development, 
an educational program. 


G. I. Bill 

THE VETERANS’ loan provisions 
Senate Bill 1767—the “G. I. Bil 
Rights”—will establish, if signed, 
entirely new credit field for banks. 


study of the bill and a check of the lod 


service honor roll should give a bank 
good idea of potential effects locally. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


War trophies sent home by local 

men help the First National Bank &T 

Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
more bonds 
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» built with other materials. 


HOMES BUILT OF 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


PISAWALL 
WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Here’s Why Douglas Fir Plywood 
Builds Better, More Attractive Homes 


There is a type and grade 
of plywood manufactured 
especially for every step of 
home building. 


This cut-away illustration shows one 
reason why homes Dri-Bilt with 
Douglas fir plywood have proven in- 
vestment value. Special grades of 
Douglas fir plywood are manufactured 
to meet the specific needs of the 
home builder and every type and 
grade must pass rigid tests under U. 
S. Commercial Standard CS-45-42. 
That means that plywood has to be 
of the highest quality. 


Large, rigid, durable panels 
fit modern home design and 
construction methods. 


| Douglas fir plywood is strong, dur- 


able, split-proof and puncture-proof. 
It is manufactured in large, rigid 
Panels which make possible a marked 
Saving in construction time and costs. 
Builders may work with smaller crews, 
often complete homes six weeks 
sooner than possible were the house 
Exterior 
walls are weatherproof and wind- 
tight. In addition panels add 40% 
to rigidity of the walls (as compared 
with diagonal sheathing). Interiors 


uly 1944 


are crack-proof and durable — and 
have the smooth, modern appearance 
demanded by so many of today’s 
architects, builders and owners. 


Homes Dri-Bilt with Doug- 
las fir plywood are modern 
and attractive — with 
assured buyer appeal. 


Douglas fir plywood has the appear- 
ance qualities necessary to give a 
house longtime value. Panels may be 


This cheerful kitchen is a typical 
example of an all-plywood interior 
—smooth, modern and attractive. 
Durable, too, because of plywood’s 
patural strength. 


papered, painted, stained ro given a 
natural real wood finish. Durability 
plus, too, shown in hundreds of ac- 
tual applications supported by tests 
on Weather-o-meter and on expos- 
ure fences. 


Because of its many outstand- 
ing qualities, Douglas fir ply- 
wood today serves the war 
effort exclusively. When it is 
no longer so urgently needed 
it will again serve—in countless 
new ways. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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METHODS—Continued 


There will be something like 12 to 15 
million G. I. Joes and Janes rating 
mustering-out pay; they will be eligible 
for a substantial government guarantee 
on bank loans to buy a home, business 
or farm; they may collect educational 
and sustenance grants over a four-year 
period; and there are other benefits to 
which they are entitled in varying de- 
grees. 

In the case of loans, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs must pass 
upon each proposed application, con- 
sidering carefully the ability and ex- 


profitable. 


Correspondent Bank 
Service 


A policy of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspond- 
ents from every part of the country. 
They find here adequate facilities 
and competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association 
that should prove pleasant and 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


perience of the veteran and the reason- 
able chances for repayment. Interest 
for the first two years on the proportion 
of the loan guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment will be paid by the Administrator. 
The over-all rate cannot exceed 6 per 
cent, and the time limit is 20 years. 
Other provisions will be a great 
stimulant to consumer credit. 


Campaign 

Mary, alias Jane Doe, takes a little 
good-natured ribbing in a folder pro- 
moting special checking accounts just 
issued by the First NATIONAL Bank of 
Philadelphia. Her penchant for putting 


cash in the empty milk bottles op , 
back porch, for being always the |, 
in line at the postal money order y; 
dow, for visioning hold-ups when g 
carries extra cash, for missing bar; 
sales for want of a checking accoy 
for spending needless hours making 
rounds paying bills, for hiding mo 
in cookie jars, is illustrated in seve, 
humorous cartoons. In case Mary 
convinced the proposition has mej 
the booklet carries a simple applicati 
form on the inside rear cover for op 
ing a special checking account, by mj 
or in person. This type of presentat 
is refreshingly different. 


la 


While You Wait 

THE DOCTOR’s office has its Naff 
Geographic and Fortune, the barbergy 
its Esquire, and now customers whg) 
obliged to wait in line during 
hours at the HAMILTON NA 
Bank, Washington, D. C., have aj 
and more entertaining source of dij 
sion—news of the world hot off 
wire. The bank has installed ag 
ticker in its lobby as a public se 
and educational feature. Customer 
are told, like the idea. 


War Efforts 


WHat ARE banks doing in the w 
fort? The HUNTINGTON National 
of Columbus, Ohio, gives an answefl 
a series of newspaper advertisemeéll 
which opened recently with the 
of bank cooperation with the 
Service on check-mating potential 
otage through furnishing informat 
on the movements of enemy aliens, 
helping to locate and freeze over 
billions of Axis deposits. Instituti 
advertising of this kind answers 
skeptic’s questions by naming sped 
incidents picked from news headlines) 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


The Security-First National Bank, 
Angeles, used poster stickers on tele 
windows, gave them to customers for ho 
and car use 
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“Ud vast improvement over 


wo 


Nog 


Say§ CHARLESTOWN FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK 


AL 


KARDEX instantly supplies vital 


Real Estate tax data for this bank where the 
nickel is an honored tradition in savings. 


™ Because taxes take prior lien over 
all other indebtedness on real estate, 
no bank can afford to rely on the 
memory of owners—or an auxiliary 
record in its files—for the protection 
furnished by a Kardex Visible Tax 
Record. 

As the first bank in the United 
States chartered “to receive on de- 
posit sums as small as five cents”, 
Boston’s famous old Charlestown 
Five Cents Savings Bank believes 
firmly in adequately safeguarding 
it$ equity in real properties. Its 
Kardex Real Estate Tax Record is 
considered a control of the most 
Vital importance. For fast, accurate 
administrative action by loan offi- 


cers, this record is kept up-to-date 
at all times, showing the exact status 
of tax payments on every piece of 
real estate in which the Bank is 
interested. 

Speed of reference is a particular 
feature of the Kardex visible margin. 
Properties are identified in a glance, 
and colored signal control contrib- 
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utes further to the protection as- 
sured by effective analysis. 

Our Systems and Methods Techni- 
cians have helped hundreds of banks 
to modernize or improve their record 
control facilities, and to increase 
clerical productivity and reduce op- 
erating cost. We can help you now. 
Just call our nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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METHODS—Continued 


Merchandising Money Orders 


FoLLowInc the rise in postal money 
order rates, the AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, launched 
a local campaign for its own lower cost 
service. Results were so successful that 
the bank recently set itself up as a pay- 
ing agent, and offered the service to 
correspondent banks in the area. A 
merchandising kit complete with a set 


of newspaper announcements, modeled 
after the original campaign, window 
cards and sales folders were offered 
free in reasonable quantities to neigh- 
boring institutions interested in de- 
veloping the service. 


Vet's Bureau 

RECOGNIZING the public relations job 
to be done when service men return, one 
institution reports that it plans to estab- 
lish a “‘ Veteran’s Bureau.” It will prob- 


U. S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communi- 


cation lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-machine gun, as protection against snipers. 


Telephone Lines on Bougainville 


Tuis is a war of communi- 
cations. The farther our 
forces advance, the more 
wires, telephones and 
switchboards they need. 
And war stopped the manu- 
facture of telephones for 
civilian use. 


We regret that many here 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


at home cannot now get 
telephone service and may 
not be able to get it for some 
time. 


If you are one of those who 
are waiting, we'd like you 
to know that we will do 
everything in our power to 
minimize your delay. 


ably be headed by a former employy 
who is now making a record for himsej 
in the armed forces overseas, and why 
will understand the problems of retum,. 
ing veterans. The department yj 
handle loans under the “G. I. Bill ¢ 
Rights” and counsel veterans on 4 
financial matters. 


New Business Report 

IN A RECENT issue of the Financ 
Advertisers Association Bulletin, Henn 
M. Hart, first vice-president, Nation, 
BaNnK of ComMERCE, San Antoni 
Texas, calls attention to the fact tha 
few bank reports to directors and stock. 
holders contain any reference whateve 
to new business development. “D. 
posits increased so much,” “loans in 
creased so much,” but never any credii 
to the merchandising methods or medi 
employed. If it is tradition or policy tha 
omits credit for advertising and prom 
tional successes, in Mr. Hart’s opinion 
it would be a good idea for the advertis 
ing department to prepare its own r 
port, as a supplement, for directors ani 
stockholders. 


At the County Level 


It HAs been said that public relation 
is doing a good job and getting credi 
for it. Neil H. Dorrance, vice-presides 
and cashier, First NATIONAL BANK ani 
Trust Company, Camden, New Yor. 
believes banks are missing a point by 
not acting on this definition literally 
too many, he thinks are doing excellent 
jobs and hiding their lights unde 
bushels. 

He cites an example that is aprops 
of the major banking effort for Jul 
During the last War Bond drive, Mr 
Dorrance was president of the Oneid 
Herkimer County Bankers Association 
He appointed a special committee 
keep the public well informed on count 
progress through daily press releasé 
At the close of the drive, a summary tt 
lease was issued to the press and printe 
in full. It gave a statistical accountimy 
of the drive, and without casting bor 
quets, gave full credit to the banks i 
their efforts, even to mentioning the > 
cooperating banks by name. 

Mr. Dorrance’s point is: Don’t be tw 
modest! 


Automatic Transfers 

THE NaTIONAL Bank in Evals 
ville, Indiana, used an_ interestilf 
promotion piece on savings depositos 
last month. A three-fold sheet, featurilt 
invasion pictures, titled “This is It) 
carried a blank check payable to th 
Fifth War Loan for automatic transit 
of savings deposits to War Bonds. 
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An unlisted asset 


When you have a Fidelity and Casualty Company 
Bank Survey you have added an unlisted asset to your 
hank’s security. By following its recommendations you 
counter balance liabilities such as embezzlement, for- 
sery, messenger hold-up, public liability, sabotage and 
other hazards which might result in serious financial 
loss to the bank. 

The bank survey points out kinds and amounts of 
coverage needed for adequate and proper protection. 

Ask for this survey now. It may not show in your 


financial statement, but it’s a real asset to any bank. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President comprising the following companies Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. ‘ 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Furnish us with further information regarding your complete survey 
service which is available to all banks without cost or obligation. 


NAME OF BANK 


ADDRESS 


July 1944 
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Bankers Confer with Treasury 


N connection with plans for the in- 
ternational monetary stabilization 
conference at Bretton Woods, New 

Hampshire, the Treasury Department 
invited a group of bankers to Washing- 
ton early in June for a one-day discus- 
sion of the Treasury’s program. 

There was general agreement among 
the bankers on the need for some 
stabilization machinery in the post-war 
era. There was also accord on the de- 
sirability of an international discussion 
of currency stabilization, and the prompt 
provision for continuing consultations 
in this field. 

On several points, however, the views 
of the banking group were at variance 
with the tentative stabilization plans 
previously outlined by the Treasury. 
For example, it was felt that the amount 
called for in the published draft of the 
plan was larger than necessary for the 
purpose of stablization, provided sound 
economic programs are adopted. The 
bankers saw inflationary dangers in the 
$8 to $10 billion fund suggested and felt 
that a much smaller fund would be wiser 
at this time, consisting of gold and gold 
convertible currencies rather than so 
largely of inconvertible currencies. 


“The Acoustor Cabinet fits any standard size make of posting, billing, or 
adding machine. Placed in position in a matter of minutes. No altera- 
tions or extra space needed. Standard finish is office green. Place your 


inquiry today. 


With respect to the reconstruction 
bank, the opinion was expressed that 
the long-term credits contemplated in 
that plan should be made by national 
agencies, such as the Export-Import 
Bank in this country, rather than 
through an international fund where the 
majority of the directors would neces- 
sarily represent debtor countries. 


The banking group attending the 
Treasury meeting included: 

A. L. M. Wiggins, president, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and president, 
Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina, 
chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, vice- 
president, American Bankers Associa- 
tion and vice-chairman of the board, 
The National City Bank of New York; 
W. L. Hemingway, immediate past 
president of the A.B.A., and president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Brig. Gen. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, chairman, A.B.A. Re- 
search Council and vice-president, The 
Cleveland Trust Company; Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., member, A.B.A. Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities and 
president, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton; Leon Fraser, member, A.B.A. Ex- 


ecutive Council and president, 
National Bank, New York; Robert 
Fleming, member, A.B.A. Advisor 
Committee on Special Activities ay 
president, The Riggs National Bg 
Washington, D. C.; J. H. Riddle, ¢ 
nomic adviser, Bankers Trust Compapy 
New York; Fred I. Kent, chair 
A.B.A. Commerce and Marine 
mission and director of Bankers T, 
Company, New York; George B. R 
erts, vice-president, The National Gy 
Bank of New York; and Harold Stonig, 
executive manager of the Amery 
Bankers Association. 


7 


Representinc the Treasury Depart 

ment were Dr. Harry D. White, Treas 
ury Department Director of Monetay Bas 
Research, and his assistant, Edward 
Bernstein. 

Edward E. Brown, president, 
First National Bank of Chicago, ba 
been invited by the Treasury Depart 
ment to serve as a member of its del 
gation to the Bretton Woods confereng 
in July. 

(Details of the Treasury Dep 
ment’s monetary stabilization prog 
will be found on page 45.) 


‘“‘Acoustor Cabinets Have Reduced 
the Racket’ says a Texas Banker 


and here’s what three other users report: 


Pontiac, Michigan... . “The Acoustor Cabinets have eliminated unnecessaty 
noise and improved the appearance of the bookkeeping room, not to 
mention the advantages of the built-in fluorescent lighting.” 


Wheeling, W. Va 


“After we installed Acoustor Cabinets, the errors in 


posting were substantially reduced.” 


Goose Creek, Texas 
noise to a whisper.” 


“Our six Acoustor-equipped machines have cut 


We have installed Acoustor Noise Control Cabinets in 
banks, commercial houses, and industrial accounting depart- 
ments all over the country. Upon request, we will send you a 
list of users in your territory. 


Phone - Wire - Write - Each Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise at the source 
built-in fluorescent lighting . . . eliminates glare and 
vibration. Prompt attention to your inquiry whether you 
phone, wire, or write... 4 to 6 weeks delivery. 


THE {] COUSTOR COMPANY 


650 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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... lie in the hollow of Kansas’ hand. Here, 
in the opinion of our Nation's great economic 
experts, lies untold wealth in oil, minerals, 
agriculture, livestock. Wealth yet scarcely 
touched by human hand. To free these treas- 
ures for the enrichment of Kansas and the 


World — will take courage, foresight, and 


Douglas at larket 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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ingenuity based on the soundest of judgment 
and the firmest of faith. The Fourth National 
Bank in Wichita, urged forward by its vision 
and backed by its tremendous resources, is 
taking an increasingly important part in the 
development of this vast and latent wealth 


and also that of the commonwealth. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


tla 2, Kas sas 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bs» 
World's Greatest 
Undeveloped Natural Resources” 
t 
= 
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Warriors with Post-War 


Institute has made to enroll bank em- 
ployees serving with the armed forces 
is a brief announcement in the Institute 
catalogue to the effect that bank work- 
ers entering the service may continue 
their banking education through cor- 
respondence study. In several instances, 
the banks or chapters are paying the 
tuition fees for the service students. 
Since the founding of the Institute in 
1900, thousands of bank workers on the 
home front have increased their knowl- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


edge of and skill in bank work through 
Institute correspondence courses. In 
fact, in the early days of the A.L.B. all 
instruction was by correspondence. 
Any bank employee outside the terri- 
tory of a chapter is eligible for corre- 
spondence study. Correspondence 
courses bring Institute training within 
the reach of every bank employee in the 
country. Courses may be completed 
within 90 days, but two years is allowed 
for those who may need that time. In 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


— adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Plans 


unusual circumstances even this 4 
may be extended. To obtain 
students must attain an average ¢ 
least 75 per cent on the lessons anj 
per cent on the final examination, 

Pre-standard and standard ¢eyj 
cates are awarded to corresponda 
students the same as to class tay 
students. Up to December 31, {i 
40,293 pre-standard, 29,878 stand 
and 700 graduate certificates have by 
awarded to all types of Institute g 
dents, men and women alike—chy 
classroom, study group, and om 
spondence. Thousands of other bg 
employees have taken one or m 
A.I.B. study courses—many of wh 
need only one or two more subjects 
win their certificates. 


A.1.B. Committees 


ILLIAM C. Way, president, 
Institute of Banking and trust ofr 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, 
nounces the appointment of nati 
Institute committees, as follows: 
National Debate and Public Speak 
Committee—G. Russell Clark, New Ya 
chairman; R. S. E. Sanguinetti, New 
Mass.; R. L. Robeson, Buffalo; G. 
Brill, Jersey City; N. P. McGuean, Pi 
burgh; Lessie Brasiel, Wainston-Sal 
E. B. Shadden, Chattanooga; 
Clark, Little Rock; Dorothy Druck 
brod, Cleveland; F. A. Rakouska, 0 
cago; Dorothy Goth, St. Paul; Clare 
Rouse, Santa Barbara; Fred Standn 
Portland. 
National Forum and Seminar Comm 
—Edward F. Gee, Richmond, chairm 
H. B. Smith, Worcester, Mass.; 84 
Eldred, Utica; D. L. Reiber, N 
A. L. Stauffer, Lebanon, Pa.; Marion 
Lesesne, Greenville, S. C.; J. H. Dicks 
Jr., Atlanta; E. H. Berg, Dallas; Pe 
Beatty, Youngstown; E. J. Koepke, ™ 
waukee; E. J. Erickson, Minneapi 
Dale Bowen, Long Beach; R. M. M 
Seattle. 
National Membership and Publicity ( 
mittee—Ben E. Brewer, Houston, & 
man; Kathryn C. O'Connor, Harti 
E. D. Rhame, Lynbrook, N. Y.; |. 
Casey, Philadelphia; E. C. Smyser, Y0 
Pa.; C. C. Colston, Rocky Mount, N.4 
A. L. Huddleston, Memphis; R. J. 
mer, New Orleans; Mary E. Ball, Tole 
L. F. Levey, Chicago; W. F. De 
Kansas City; R. W. Barry, Salinas, @ 
C. M. Matter, Pasadena; H. E. Jo 
Spokane. 
Other committee appointments 
appear in a later issue of BANKING. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


A ppRAISAL of the American banker’s 
quipment to take care of post-war en- 
erprise should include an evaluation 
if his newer and more flexible tools, in 
he use of which he has gained skill 
ince the war began. 

The financing of accounts receivable 
sa type of operation which up to five 
ears ago was the exclusive device of 
ertain private corporations. Accounts 
eivable financing has broadened the 
ommercial banker’s domain by ena- 
bling him to supply working capital to 
smaller firms upon a more liberal scale 
han otherwise. 

In like manner field warehousing has 
become an effective means by which the 
banker in recent years has aided the 
marshalling of commodities and the 
nccumulation of materials. The cooper- 
tive feature of V-type and T-type 
ans is furnishing bankers with a tech- 
ique for extension of longer and more 
_Mundamental credits than was formerly 
“Met their disposal. Much of this tech- 
Brique, coupled with that acquired 


his fj 
1 cred 
ge of 
and 


land, 

natiogthrough participations in loans made by 
he Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
Spehgmtion, will be carried over to after-war 
ew Yaimbusiness credit, although presumably 
Newtaivithout the Treasury guarantee feature. 
0; G 


ERM LOANS, which have reached a 
~_ ape billion total in 3,000 banks, occupy 
mp wide and growing segment on the post- 
rar banking horizon and bear a yet 
stronger resemblance to basic capital. 
Being less red-taped than “V” or “VT” 
povernment guaranteed credits, they 
often preferred by banks even for 
ar production. Unquestionably these 
ial loans, running from three to 
0 years, will play a leading part in 
onversion financing. 


ain’t allowed to tell you where I’m goin’. 
Just give me the quarter!” 


Banks Are Geared for Action 


Reluctance of commercial bankers to 
venture beyond their traditional 30- 
60-90 day self-liquidating depth has 
been lessened by war expediency and 
by the fact that their large holdings of 
United States securities can always be 
used as collateral for advances from the 
Federal Reserve. The majority of term 
loans provide for annual or semi-annual 
amortization. In actual practice they 
therefore differ little from the old fash- 
ioned renewal-agreement loan which 
often took years to pay out but showed 
a constant risk. 

Thus far, however, term loans have 


* 


been granted in relatively large amounts 
to larger borrowers. Bringing another 
3,000 banks into the term-loan picture 
and making the average commitment 
$60,000 or even $30,000 instead of $600,- 
000, as at present, will be an important 
banking task for tomorrow. 

The term loan is liked by the borrower 
and is profitable to the lender. Wisely 
used, it will afford added demonstration 
that the American banking system is 
able and willing in war and peace to 
take care of small as well as large con- 
cerns with both current and inter- 
mediate credit. 


ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


OF YOUR BANK 


I. is an easy matter for correspondent banks 


to gear closely into The Northern Trust Com- 


pany. They often find uses for our varied 


facilities beyond those necessary to routine 


transactions. Officers are immediately accessible 


to them for a discussion of their problems. Also 


available is a wealth of facts and figures essen- 


tial to the operation of a bank. We are always 


pleased to have our correspondents look upon 


us as another department of their own banks. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Heard Along Main Street 


EN responsible for directing the 
M affairs of their banks are also 

prominent members of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Of the 53 
officers and directors already elected for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944, 
seven are active commercial bankers 
and 21 are business men serving on bank 
boards. The seven commercial bankers 
are: 

CHRISTOPHER J. ABBOTT, director for 
the Department of Agriculture since 
1942, holds an imposing list of bank 
presidencies: Bank of Hyannis, Guard- 
ian State Bank of Alliance, Bank of 
Chadron, Bank of Wood Lake, and 
Bank of Mullen, all of Nebraska. 

Tuomas C. BOovusHALL, president, 
Morris Plan Bank of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has represented District III since 
1938. He is also chairman of the board, 
Morris Plan Bank of Washington, D. C., 
and a director of the Lawyers Title In- 
surance Corporation of Richmond. 

WALTER J. BRAUNSCHWEIGER, vice- 
president, Bank of America, National 
Trust & Savings Association, Los 
Angeles, was elected this Spring to rep- 
resent District X. 

FREDERICK P. CHAMP, serving his 
first term as director from District [X, 
is president, Cache Valley Banking 
Company, Logan, Utah, and a director 
of the Salt Lake City Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Dun C. chair- 
man of the board, The Amer- 
ican National Bank of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; on leave 
of absence for military serv- 
ice as Colonel, General Staff 
Corps, in the Office of the 
Chief of Staff, Washington, 
D. C., has represented the 
Department of Finance since 
1942. He resigned his tt ird 


Mr. Champ 


term as chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association to enter the Army in May 
1942. 

James W. SPANGLER, vice-president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
Washington, who had represented the 
Department of Foreign Commerce on 
the board since 1937, was elected vice- 
president for the western division at the 
board meeting held May 5. He is presi- 
dent of the Seattle Clearing House 
Association. 

Oscar WELLS, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association in 1925, has had long 
service with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. He represented District 
IV from 1928 to 1931, was treasurer 
from 1931 to 1933, and has again repre- 
sented District IV since 1939. 


A rtaputation of banking activities of 
other officers and directors of the United 
States Chamber follows: 

Eric A. Johnston, president-director, 
Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane, 
and the Spokane & Eastern Trust Com- 
pany; Bernard F. McLain, vice-presi- 
dent-director, Liberty State Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas; Charles Belknap, director, 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
Missouri; W. Gibson Carey, Jr. (mem- 


Mr. Abbott 


Mr. Boushall 


Col. Clark 


nro! 
ber, Senior Council), director, 
Trust Company, New York, NewY, 
Fred L. Conklin, director, First 
tional Bank, Bismarck, North D 
George H. Davis (member, Senior 
cil), director, First National Bank, 
sas City, Missouri; Chester O. Figg 
corporator, Hampden Savings 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Marion 
Folsom, director, Lincoln-Alliance 
and Trust Company, Rochester, ¥.¥j 
and of Buffalo Branch, Federal Rege 
Bank of New York; trustee, Rochey 
Savings Bank, Rochester. 
Fitzgerald Hall, director, Federal] 
serve Bank of Atlanta; Henry I. Han | 
man, director, Federal Reserve Banka MAI 
Boston; William H. Hartz, direg 
Upper Avenue National Bank, Chig 
Arthur M. Hill, director, Kar 
Banking & Trust Company, Charle 
West Virginia; Herbert F. Joh 
Jr., director, American Bank & Ty 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin; James 
Kemper (member, Senior Council), 
rector, City National Bank & Tr 
Company, Chicago; Charles P. Me 
mick, director, Federal Reserve } 
of Richmond; Clark H. Minor, dired 
Grace National Bank, New York, Ne 
York; W. S. Rosecrans, director, Ci 
zens National Bank of Los Angeles;0t 
A. Seyferth, director, Hackley Uni 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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In war as in. peace, you 


can depend on Burroughs. 


Ts, 
hs carbon pape ‘ 
roll paper For complete information 
other SUPP 


makes of of on any or all Burroughs 


Burroughs’ Mm services, telephone your 
with busin 


nearest Burroughs office, 
or write Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit. 


———— Burroughs is manufacturing and 
delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most pre- 
il cise mechanisms ever devised. 


; | A New figuring and accounting Bu ou h ome 
“for outstanding machines are also being produced I 


, by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
S. Government and others 
riais whose needs are approved by ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
the War Production Beard. NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


N SERVICE 
qnen regisl® 
—— other on nents 
new accountine pre ting 
the MecnaniZzee accour 
se" netnods yor" 
== ns office 
pay ve Of assisten’® 
may ask for 
yf special assistance r 
your purrovghs> repress. 
ynowledé® of machin’ qures 
Re plication: and 
cnangine requiresen 
sral 
Bank MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
lirect 
hic 
an For best 
maximum P 
tle your Burt or 
aajustment- Burroughs to- 
cil) day provides more custom— 
T ers than ever with this 
efficient protection: All 
e B - your premises, at modest 
Y cost, PY » 
k. Ne =." tory-controlled service 
«25 men whose work is fully 
guaranteed by Burroughs. 
es; Ot 
Uni 
) 
SUPPLY SERVICE 
ger 
meet the 
actablisned by 
CARBON PAPER 
| count Purchase Plans save 
f ‘f ; you 10% to 40%. Your local 
Burroughs office will de- 
a liver supplies as needed, 
= to assure freshness and 
a avoid storage problems. 
$1 
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National Bank, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Earl O. Shreve, director, Schenectady 
Trust Company, Schenectady, New 
York; Harper Sibley (member, Senior 
Council), director, Security Trust Com- 
pany and Rochester Savings Bank, both 
of Rochester, New York; and Herman 
W. Steinkraus, director, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Banker at 93 


When the officers and directors of the 


PY 


an Lhe ¢ 


First National Bank of Vinita, Okla- 
homa, met recently for their 52nd 
annual election and business meeting, 
one director was present who had not 
missed one of the 51 previous meetings. 
He is W. A. GRAHAM, aged 93, one of 
the bank’s organizers back in ’92, and 
for many years president of the First 
National Bank of Pryor, Okla. Mr. 
GRAHAM was also the leading spirit in 
the organization of the Pryor bank. 
The dean of Oklahoma bankers came 
to the then Indian Territory from his 
native Georgia in 1883, engaging in the 
mercantile business in Vinita. He pros- 
pered, and his boundless energy soon 


your finger | 


CALIFORNIA! 


IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, industrial, and banking executives are 
weighing the vast post-war opportunities in California. If you put your finger on 
the map of this State you touch the richest, most concentrated market in the West. 

Your finger placed at almost any point on this map—at more than 300 points, in 
fact—will cover, too, a city or town where your interests can be served by the local 


facilities of Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long experienced in serving others, welcomes 
the opportunity of being helpful to you. Your inquiry is invited. 


RESOURCES 


< 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . 
DEPOSITS . ... 


$ 166,384,994.51 
3,498, 153,209.87 
3,697,912,674.78 


(As of December 31, 1943) . 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Axe 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER. . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California... San Francisco = Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized@anks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel 


found outlets in outside entey Afi 
principally real estate. He hy fy 
faith in realty, both urban an 
properties, and he has today 
holdings in his own and neigh) 
counties. 

In this part of the country 
believed to be the oldest active} 
in the United States. His busines 
cies have always been constructi 
liberal, and when almost th 
business section of Pryor (pom 
around 4,500) was wiped out by 
clone in 1942, he gave generog 
his time and money toward j 
construction. The practically ner 
is today pointed to as a model fr 
small cities—in its planning, itsn 
architecture and its scientific wat 
sewerage systems. 

At the recent meeting in the} 
bank Mr. GRAHAM appeared ha 
hearty, with a buoyant step and 
hand-clasp. 

“Ho!” he laughed, “I expect 
right here with you boys ever 
up to 1952, when I’ll be an eva 
dred. After that—well, I don’t 


From Slave to Bank President 


Major RicHarD R. 
dent of the Citizens and Southem 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia 
was born a slave, celebrated hs 
birthday recently. The Banker, | 
of Philadelphia Chapter, A.1B, 
this commentary on Major W4 
career: 

“Major Wricut was born in) 
Georgia, on May 16, 1853. His! al 
consisting of his mother and b 
and sister (his father fled Now 
join the Union Army), was put! 
auction block by their owner! 
bidders insisted upon buying thet! 
rately no sale was consummated MRutE 
various adventures their mothers 
their freedom and enrolled té 
school which met in a discarded 

“After such an inauspicious ! 
ning, Major WricHt’s education# 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE $4) 
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“KNOW HOW” 


ow How” is a comparatively 
term covering the combination 
xperience ... knowledge... per- 
nel , facilities... resources... 
arch vision . «Close contact 
h governmental, military, and 
executives... and MANAGE- 
SNT, which, all combined, have 
lted in the magnificent contri- 
ion of Detroit and Michigan to 


war effort. 


M1044 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


is proud to be inseparably associated 
with this unequaled war record, not 
only in meeting but anticipating 
every banking need, whether in dou- 
bled and redoubled volume or war 
financing calling for “Know How” 
of the highest order. We have ar- 
ranged war financing loans as small 


as $12,000, as large as $250,000,000. 


This “KNOW HOW” in banking has 


been most helpful to the war effort 
and to our constantly increasing 
number of correspondents and cus- 
tomers. It would, we believe, be 
equally and unusually valuable to you 
now, in preparing for reconversion, 


and the peacetime business to follow. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


60 URo 
eEXCEED 
* ONE * 

BILLION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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to gain momentum through the suc- 
ceeding years. In 1876 he received his 
A.B. degree from Atlanta (Ga.) Uni- 
versity and his A.M. in 1879. He was 
honored with a LL.D. from Wilberforce 
University in 1889. 

“President McKinley appointed him 
paymaster with rank of major of volun- 
teers. He was sent by Governor Hugh 
S. Dorsey of Georgia during World War 
I to France, Belgium and England as 
special investigator and Negro historian 
in the interest of colored troops quar- 
tered in Europe. 


“The impressive list’ of activities oc- 
cupy a large space in ‘Who’s Who.’ Only 
two years ago he delivered the com- 
mencement address at Atlanta Uni- 
versity in which he counseled the gradu- 
ating class to have courage and look 
forward to a brighter era for his 
race. 

“Major WricHT has eight children, 
all of whom have become prominent in 
their communities.” 


Red Cross Bankers 


A team of bankers achieved a notable 
civic victory in the Red Cross War 
Fund campaign for Albany, New York, 


. “Let us strive to finish the 


work we are in...and to do 


all which may achieve and 


cherish a just and lasting 


peace among ourselves and 


with all nations.” 


Abraham Lincoln 


1865 


Mr. MeDonald, left; Mr. Clark, righ 


leading the drive in which the $35 
quota was oversubscribed. This wa 
first time in 16 years the Ah 
Chapter of the Red Cross had rej 
its full goal and it was the first ti 
almost as many years that a majoriy 
raising appeal was over-subscribed, 
REUBEN CLARK, vice-president i 
State Bank of Albany, was gey 
chairman of the campaign, wor 
under the personal direction of Frm 
Ick McDonaALpD, president of the 
Bank, as chairman of the Ab 
County Chapter, American Red Cn 


A Distinguished Director 


The First National Bank of Quant 
Virginia, proudly numbers among 
directors Brigadier General Lous 
Woops, director of Marine Corpsa 
tion. General Woops was in comm 
of all Army, Navy and Marine ( 
aviation units on Guadalcanal { 
November 7 to December 27, 1942, 
was decorated with the Distinguis 
Service Medal for “dauntless co 
and outstanding leadership” du 
that period. 

H. Ewrnc WALL, cashier of the fi 
National Bank of Quantico, wi 
“General Woops has been a stockho 
and director of our bank since it s 
in 1923. At that time he was a Capi 
on active duty in the Marine Corps. 
has been one of our most valuable di 
tors. He is a professional Marine, hav 
been in the Corps since April 6, 1! 
but we also know him as a good fre 
of the management and employees 
as a sound business man.” 

“First Citizen” 

Vicror H. Norrucurt, exec! 
vice-president, First National Bast 
Tampa, Florida, was presented with! 
Civitan Club “first citizen” award 
the annual governor’s day banqutt! 
his “excellent, unselfish and ds 
guished public service,” not only to! 
people of Tampa but to the citizets 
the country as well. 

The award was made to Mr. Nom! 
by Frank D. Jackson, vicep™ 
dent of the local fair association, #9 PR ¢ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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It's surprising how quickly some things 
get out-of-date and become old- 
fashioned. Take your Bankers Blanket 
Bond, for instance. Is it an old model 
or is it the very latest available? 

Chances are it’s not entirely ade- 
quate, unless it is BBB #24 as sold by 
Agents of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

For example: does it provide protec- 
tion for property in custody of any per- 
son acting as messenger? Is there a time 


limit in which to make a record of prop- 


WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


OF 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


erty not owned by the insured? Does it 
provide transit coverage everywhere in 
the world? 

Unless your present insurance is com- 
pletely modern, the chances are that 
none of these features is covered. 

It's easy to be sure you have the 
broadest, most modern, most thoroughly 
protective form of Blanket Bond for 
Bankers. Simply ask your Agent or 
Broker to tell you about North Amer- 
ica’s BBB #24—the protection that is 
better 23 ways. 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in, “PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE . BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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dinner sponsored by the Rotary Club 
and addressed by Governor Holland. 
Mr. Nortucutt was selected for the 
Civitan Club honor by a committee 
composed of the city’s clubs. 

Mr. Nortucutt, a native of Ala- 
bama, is a former bank examiner and a 
former employee of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. At the recent convention 
of the Florida Bankers Association he 
was elected president of the association. 


Anne Erste to Go to Cairo 


ANNE J. ERSTE, alternate assistant 
Federal Reserve agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, has been 
granted a leave of absence by her bank 
and has joined the staff of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

After a month’s training in Washing- 
ton, Miss Erste will do confidential war 
work with the FEA, with headquarters 
in Cairo, Egypt. 

Miss ErsTE started work with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 11 
years ago; was named alternate assist- 
ant Federal Reserve agent in November 
1942, becoming the first women to 
occupy that position in a Federal 
Reserve bank. 

Other “firsts” to Miss ERSTE’s credit 


PERFORATOR 


include: first woman chairman, Na- 
tional Membership and Publicity Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Banking; 
first woman to win the Cleveland Clear- 
inghouse prize for A.I.B. scholastic 
honors; and the first secretary of the 
Junior Advisory Council of her bank. 

She is a director of the Cleveland 
Council for American Unity, a group of 
second generation Americans of foreign 
background, and a member of the Jugo- 
slav University Club. 

Her hobbies are giving monologues, 
music and meeting people. 


CHECK ENDORSERS « 


‘American Bankers Association, 


The War Production Board has authorized 


also machines that are essential for the 
handling of an increased volume of business. 


Cummins Perfarator 


DIVISION OF A. S. C. CORPORATION 
4740 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


People You Know 


Illinois members of the Amen 
Bankers Association have endo 
Frank C. RATHjE, president of 
Chicago City Bank and Trust 
pany, for the vice-presidency of 


RatTH)E is also president of the } 
National Bank of Chicago and isag 
in state banking circles. 


Joun K. THomPson, vice-preg 
director and chief finance officer of 
Erie Railroad, has been made preg 
of the Union Bank of Commerce, ( 
land. He succeeds Oscar L. Cox 
was Federal conservator of the 
Union Trust Company. Mr. Cox's 
ices to both institutions were pri 
editorially by Cleveland newspapeg 


The First National Bank in J 
Beach announces that GEorcE §,R 
formerly with the Chesapeake &( 
Railway in Cleveland, has been 
a vice-president and manager of 
bank’s new business department, 
following promotions are alsoannou 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


manufacture of a limited number of the 
Cummins Check Cancelers, Endorsers and abo’ 
Signers. Delivery of these units will be con- inal 
tingent on an approved WPB Form 1688. en 
Write us for details and WPB forms. ms 
of 
Cape 
a hi 
mus 
Although Cummins Production Lines are io 
engaged in manufacture of vital gun and the 
plane parts, it will be possible to manufac- unk 
ture a limited number of replacements... F 
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IKELY YOU THINK of 

castor oil as belonging in 
the medicine cabinet. Well, only 
about 5 per. cent of it is medic- 
inal these days. The remainder 
goes to war and to industry. 


The Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany, world’s largest processor 
of castor beans, is working at 
capacity. Naturally, that creates 
a hauling problem, for the beans 
must be delivered to the plant 
steadily as needed—-storage is im- 
practical. Besides, ships bringing 
the beans from Brazil must be 
unloaded right now. 


Four Fruebauf Trailers ... and 
only one truck... are the answer. 


Until some years ago, 


‘ 


When the Japs cut off our imports of tung oil, essen- 
tial for paint and lacquer, chemists sought feverishly 
for a substitute. They found it . . 
held to be superior to tung in many respects, 

Castor beans have an amazingly high oil content— 
100 pounds of beans yield more than 43 pounds of oil. 
, most of our castor beans 
$ Q came from India. Now Brazil is the largest source, 


Theyhe going Te wanr...via Fruchiauf Truck-Thaler / 


How does one truck pull four 
Trailers? By “shuttling !” While 
two of the Trailers are being 
loaded at shipside, and a third is 
being unloaded at the Baker 
plant, the truck and driver are 
en route with the fourth Trailer. 
One truck and driver literally do 
the work of four... a tremen- 
dous saving in manpower, equip- 
ment, tires and fuel ! . 


Then this four-fold ad- 
vantage is further multiplied in 
this way: the Trailer loads weigh 
12 tons, yet they are pulled by 
114-ton trucks, which are de- 


+ castor oil—now 


CAVYYS HEAD FOR THE 


MEDICINE CABINET ANY MORE 


signed to carry only a fraction 
of that weight. 


Baker officials say there’s no 
other practical way to move this 
cargo. It’s the story that thou- 
sands of companies in more than 
one hundred lines of business 
have learned through experi- 
ence . . that Truck-Trailers do 
the difficult, specialized jobs that 
can’t be done as well, if at all, 
by any other method. 


* * 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 


WAR BOND DISPLAY FOR YOUR LOBBY 


A colorful exhibit . . . designed to aid in the promotion 
of War Bonds...and showing the contributions of 
Motor Transport to the war effort... is ready for your 
use without cost. 
schedule on request. 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS! 


Your bank will be added to the 
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Mrs. Haze S. GorHAM, vice-president, 
manager of the women’s department; 
Comptroller E. PALMER DicKEy, elected 
a vice-president; Harry V. NYE, from 
cashier to vice-president and manager 
of the loan department; C. WILLIAM 
HOLtTsForD, from assistant cashier to 
cashier; GEORGE E. Hoss er, assistant 
cashier and manager of the bank’s 
Boca Raton camp facility; Auditor 
James J. HENDERSON, made assistant 
comptroller. New officers are: Miss MARY 
NELL PINCKARD, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ex1zABeTH A. Root, assist- 


ant cashier; Miss Nancy H. WILLIAM- 
SON, assistant auditor; Mrs. Rutu H. 
DvuFFIN, assistant cashier; Mrs. Kar- 
LEEN P, JOHNSON, manager of the War 
Bond department; and Mrs. Mary G. 
WILLIAMSON, assistant manager new 
business department. 


WPB Chairman DonaLpD NELSON has 
named CHESTER Davis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, a 
member of a committee of seven to 
advise on post-war reconversion policy. 
GorRDON RENTCHLER, chairman of the 
board of National City Bank, New 
York, was also named to the committee. 


Neither should your 
INSURANCE 


Ris: are on the move... values 


are on the wing. To maintain adequate 


protection for what you own, insurance 


must follow. 


In practically every community in 


America there is a Home Town Agent or 


Broker representing Fireman’s Fund, 


ready to help you adapt your insurance to 


changing conditions. 


Call him in ,.. tell him your problems 


..- let him analyze your risks and prescribe 


for them. And remember, when your 


policy is in a Fireman’s Fund company 
you have the right to feel secure. 


Putomobile Wlarine + 


Casuallg - 


Fidelity » Surety 


FIrEMANS Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


—{ WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INDEMNITY COMPANY [ 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


INDEMNITY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


MATTHEW J. FLEMING, president j 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Ry 
has announced his intention to 
before the end of the year. Mr. F 
ING’s appointment for a term of fy 
years expires next February 26, but) 
will reach the retirement age on June 


Joun W. Kress, vice-president ay 
trust officer of the Howard Sayin 
Institution, Newark, New Jersey, yw 
elected president of the New Je 
Savings Banks Association. 


Victor H. Putts, trust officer of ty 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, wy 
chosen president of the Corporate Fig 
ciaries Association of Arizona. 


Recent promotions announced 
Paut S. Dick, president of the Unit 
States National Bank of Portland, ( 
gon, are: Assistant vice-presidents, ) 
TON W. Rick, DONALD R. Smrtu, E. 
OvERMAN, and H. A. WEIss; assista 
cashier, FRED G. JOHNSON. 


BEVERLY D. Harris has retired fn 
the presidency of the Second Nation 
Bank of Houston. His successor is L.} 
BRYAN, JR., formerly chairman of t 
finance committee. 


WILLARD R. Brown has been 
pointed trust officer in the persm 
trust department of the Chemical Bu 
and Trust Company, New York. 


On May 17, Ricwarp N. Corm 
assistant secretary of the Manufactur 
Trust Company, New York, started! 
65th year of service with the bank. 


New members of the Quarter Centu 
Club of the Central National Bank 
Cleveland are: Witma I. Bacnw 
Marie L. Downs, J. Lucas & 
Joanna L. Muntyan, MaBet B. 02 
W. E. Rog, and Mary L. ZEDNIK. 


Tuomas E. PEARCE has been pit 
dent of the First National Bank 
Bicknell, Indiana, since its orgalll 
tion 40 years ago. Cashier Ralph 
Anderson has served the bank for 
years. 


L. E. Manan, president of 
Mahan and Company, St. Louis, 
been selected as the 
official nominee for 
the presidency of the 
Mortgage Bankers 
Association of 
America. The elec- 
tion takes place in 
October. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, announces the election of 
there new assistant vice-presidents: 
Drew Brown, WILLIAM F. SCHROER, 
and Witt1aM D. Nasu. Harrison F. 


Capt. Richard R. Hughes, 
center, son of Rowland R. 
Hughes, comptroller 
of The National City Bank 


of New York, receiving 


the Soldier’s Medal from 
the commanding general 
of air forces in Corsica. 
Capt. Hughes, attached to 
a bomb disposal unit of 
the Army Air Force, was 
recently returned to the 
United States and is now 
serving at West Point as 
an instructor. He has 
served overseas since the 
early days of the African 
campaign 


CoERVER is the new credit manager of 
the bank. 


AtrreD A. Fraser, III, formerly of 
the Lee Higginson Corp., is now asso- 
ciated with the investment department 
of the United States Trust Company, 
New York. 


Gary M. UNDERHILL, assistant vice- 
president of the Morris Plan Bank of 
(Richmond) Virginia and public rela- 
tions consultant to the Morris Plan 
Bank of Washington, D. C. has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (j. g.) in the 
Naval Reserve and is now stationed in 
the Capitol. 


ApRIAN VAN SINDEREN has been 
named president of the Brooklyn (New 
York) Savings Bank to succeed THORN- 
10N GERRISH, who is now chairman of 
the board. 


THE VALUE OF Experience 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 


OF SECURITIES 


AtrRED E. LANGENBACH, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
Chicago Chapter, A.I.B. ARTHUR E. 
Uricu, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
is the new vice-president and EDWARD 
Damstra, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company, is treasurer. 


ines successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 


FRANK K. Houston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, succeeding the late Stuart G. 
Gibboney. WiLt1aM S. HitpRETH, presi- 
dent of the Peoples National Bank of 
Charlottesville, was made secretary- 
treasurer. 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


Duptey L. Parsons, who has been 
public relations manager of The New 
York Trust Compary, is now vice- 
president and general manager of Wil- 
iam E. Rudge’s Sons, public relations 
printer. 


Mr. Huston Mr. Parsons 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 
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Mr. KNIFFIN ts president of the Bank 
of Rockville Centre Trust Company, 
Rockville Centre, New York. 


HEN the chairman of Nassau 

County, New York, War Bond 

Committee asked me if I would 
take over the sale of War Bonds at the 
Belmont, Long Island, racetrack during 
the present year, I readily consented, 
but without knowing what a job I had 
gotten myself into. My previous experi- 
ence in that line consisted in going 
down to the same track a few times last 
year with a supply of bonds, a type- 
writer, a typist and some change, and 
delivering bonds on the spot. 

This year they wanted a better setup. 
The offer was free admission at any 
time to anyone buying a $25 or $50 
bond, and admission to the Club House 
upon the purchase of a $100 bond. Here 
was real money waiting for anyone who 
could organize a process to get hold of it. 
The buyer of a $25 bond got a ticket of 
admission for 45 cents tax, and the $100 
buyer got a $4.50 admission for the tax 
—buying bonds at a discount, as it 
were. Any business man could see that. 


Nassau County has a county clearing- 
house of 50 banks. It is exceedingly well 
organized and efficiently operated by a 
paid manager. The banks are closely 
knit. They work together. My first step 
was to enlist their support. The West- 
chester Racing Association which oper- 
ates the glamorous Belmont track is a 
rich and powerful concern. It is liberal. 
They built 20 “order booths” for the 
American Women’s Voluntary Service 
members to take bond orders, and 10 
double window booths for the banks to 
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receive payment. After obtaining enough 
volunteers to draw up an operating 
schedule, I felt safe in manpower. It re- 
quired 40 women each day, gleaned from 
all parts of Nassau County with its half 
million population. It required 20 bank- 
ers to man the windows. 

The buying process was simple. Only 
“E” bonds were sold, unless the buyer 
wanted another issue, which was sel- 
dom. The buyer stepped up to an order 
booth, manned by the AWVS women 
in uniform, who took the order (a blank 
for each bond) in triplicate. With his 
three copies he stepped to any bank 
window and paid the amount. The bank 
man stamped all three, kept the white 
and gave the buyer the pink and yellow 
sheets. 


Tue buyer then presented the yellow 
slip to the tax man, paid his tax and re- 
ceived his ticket of admission. He re- 
tained the pink slip until he received his 
bond by mail. No bonds were delivered 
at the track, but were delivered by mail 
within a day or two. It was good sales- 
manship to make prompt deliveries. The 
buyer then knew he was dealing with a 
well organized business. Advance sales 
were also permitted, admitting the 
buyer to free admission at any time. 

Belmont has four entrance gates. We 
manned each gate daily with our stream- 
lined bond selling booths. 


My job was to go down each day with 
my invaluable “Skipper,” who is my 
right arm in the bank. The clearinghouse 
loaned its manager and an old time 
bank man now in the printing business 
offered his help. It was our daily job to 
decide who should have what positions; 
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then to tack up the signs; then to chet 
in the banks and give them their assign. 
ments. After which our men made th 
rounds frequently to see that matter 
were moving smoothly and also to dire: 
traffic when sales were heavy. Th 
AWVS women were likewise checke 
in and assigned to various stations by 
Mrs. Estelle Jeffs, secretary to ow 
county treasurer, who was loaned for 
the duration. Their work was very in- 
portant. They made the “first entry’ 
so vital in all bookkeeping processa 
Their “day superintendent” went around 
frequently to see that the women hai 
plenty of blanks and carbon and shan 
pencils. These women proved to be goo! 
salesmen. 


The incoming crowd usually dwindls 
around 2 o’clock and the stragglers ar year | 
not many. It is a rule of Pinkerton tha B (part, 
no money may be carried around th 399 0 
grounds without a guard. And s0, a genci 
2:30 the Pinkerton man escorted the per ct 
bankers back to headquarters. The By, , 
then turned in their report by numberd 
pieces and maturity value. This waste & jan 
corded on the daily sheet and const: toget 
tuted the basis for all records made 
Money was then sealed in canvas bag [Tue 
and labeled. the c 

Arrangements were made with th 
Nassau County police to have a bullet dine 
proof car and a trailer car with armei & ¢je41) 
guards call each day at 3 P. M. and de & 
liver the money to the banks. On § the g, 
banker went with the police car, at 
this made the coverage good. serve 
r some 

Tie meeting lasted 24 days. Thett & tions 
will be two more meets later in the Sut § ment 
mer, making 72 racing days altogether. conc} 
Here are the results for the first mett, prope 
May 8 to June 3, inclusive: Number“ § Bank 
bonds sold 17,581; total maturity valtt patio 
$840,625; cash received $630,470; aver repor 
age daily number of sales 732; averagt & tiong 
amount of daily sales $35,025; numbe & hank 
of banks participating 20. The large 
amount of sales for any one bank W8§ able, 
$170,500, due to the simple fact tha! & incoy 
they covered several positions every 4a) requi 
and went after the business. Those thi! taile, 
did not had less notable results, but al expe 
had an experience they will not 00% the . 
forget. The racetrack is a good place! & bank 
sell War Bonds because here is the ready whet 
money for the banker ready to take from 
We have proved it so. 

July 
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North of the Border 


~ accordance with sound banking 
| practice, Canadian chartered banks 

strengthen their inner reserves in 
times of prosperity against unforeseen 
losses in years of business depression. 
These operations are not necessarily re- 
flected in their published statements of 
reserves. The House of @ommons Bank- 
ing and Commerce Committee, which is 
still considering the revised Bank Act, 
has been pressing for disclosure of the 
exact amount of these inner reserves. 
The main criticism comes from a few 
members who claim that an excess of re- 
serves saves the banks substantial 
amounts in income tax and provides the 
shareholders with a tax-free fund from 
which to draw dividends as and when re- 
quired. (Canadian banks continued to 
pay dividends of 6 to 10 per cent 
throughout the thirties.) 

In reply to these charges, the Minis- 
ter of Finance revealed that in the 15- 
year period from 1929 to 1943 the 10 
chartered banks added a total of $10,- 
300,000 to their inner reserves for emer- 
gencies and that this figure was 14 of 1 
per cent of the increase in their assets. 
He declined to disclose the actual 
amount of the inner reserves of each 
bank or the amount held by all banks 
together. 


Tae Minister went on to point out to 
the committee that, after a careful re- 
view, he had found that the inner re- 
serves of at least seven banks were 
clearly not excessive; in the case of two 
or three, the appropriations made at 
the end of 1943 may have been too gen- 
erous and may have brought total re- 
serves of the banks concerned to a level 
somewhat higher than present condi- 
tions warrant and the taxation require- 
ments of the Government justify. He 
concluded by announcing that he would 
propose two new amendments to the 
Bank Act. One would place a legal obli- 
gation on the Minister of Finance to 
teport each year to the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue the total amount of 
bank reserves as well as the excess 
amount over what is considered reason- 
able so that the latter may be taxed as 
income. The second amendment would 
tequire the annual publication of a de- 
tailed statement of bank earnings and 
expenditures to assist Parliament and 
the public to estimate whether the 
banks are making too much profit and 
whether they have too much left over 
from earnings available for inner re- 
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serves to take care of their probable re- 
quirements over a period of years. 


2 


Revised foreign exchange regulations 
now make it possible for Canadians 
wishing to travel to the United States to 
purchase up to $150 United States cur- 
rency during any 12-month period. 
Previously, only those traveling on 


business or for reasons of health have 
been permitted to export United States 
dollars. The relaxation in regulations 
follows a recent announcement by the 
Minister of Finance that Canada’s for- 
eign exchange position has improved 
materially during the past year or two 
as the result of large purchases of war 
materials by the United States. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


An unusual sign for a bank? 


Yes, but it could be hung appropriately in our transit 
department. For here thousands of correspondent items 
which can be expedited by such handling, pass in and 
out just as promptly during the night as during the 
day. The result usually is a whole day saved on collec- 


tions and returns. 


Resourceful service beyond routine efficiency is one reason 
why this bank has become known as “the bank for banks” 


in northern Ohio. 


Our officers will be glad to answer inquiries in detail. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


SIONAL 
Euclid at East Sixth g 1845 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


ana Terminal Tower 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Consumer Credit After the War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) initiative and a willingness to work hard prerequisite in taking advantage Of op. Befc 
on the part of the bank to pay him com- can the salesman bring success to him- portunity. Finance companies will MM carefu 
mensurate with the results he produces. self and the bank. prepared to buy business as we go int i 0.K. 
He must be resourceful and continually | Other items of post-war activities the upswing of the production cyg “w 
developing new ideas in his selling. The which should be revitalized now if you after the war and will cut off quickly i told tl 
department head must be helpful in his have consumer credit plans, or should when there is evidence that the peak has MM fore hi 
part of the job. He should recognize the be formulated now if you do not, are been reached, thus eliminating the hy. The 
size of the job and not be satisfied with advertising policies, credit procedures, ards which are found in cycle dow, deposi 
anything but the best possible results. collection activities and accounting swings emanating from pressure selling I 40, Be 
He must be able to translate good quali- methods. You cannot expect to do all Will banks be prepared to mow MM polls ¥ 
ties of his bank and its planinto benefits this work after the war, and get the quickly with changing conditions? Inmy && out b 
for prospective customers. Only through business too. You must be ready well opinion the consumer credit busines, ways 
a complete understanding of plans, sales ahead of time. Preparedness is the first asa part of many of the bank function. agents 

is still on trial and will be until it has & had b 
been tried and proved over one complete they 
business cycle. Some banks who went “H, 

into it five or six years ago with littleo & tively 

no planning have had poor experienc Mf said. 
and are not at all certain whether they & six m¢ 

want to continue in all phases of con {& yendii 

sumer credit activities. Why condem && stores 

any particular phase of the busines & his nic 

when, as a matter of fact, it could mor && he’s bi 

| rightfully be charged to omissions ani He’s ; 
lack of planning. much. 

Banxs over the past years have builta pretty 

good reputation for fair dealing. Couli “Doe: 

not this good quality be translated inti regula 

benefits to help manufacturers, distrib He 

tors, dealers and contractors sell mor “Bi 

tive pioneer quarters is the First merchandise when peace comes? Couli ff feits,” 

not this same good quality be used you p 

induce more people to borrow from w & peanu 

when the need arises? “Lj 

I believe we find in these question § they t 

the answer as to what percentage of the 

volume and profits banks will get in Cuz 

their respective communities, providing & very 1 

banks will plan and organize now, ani iM the b 

then work hard and conscientious) excuse 

IN one day, the day of the “Run” into Oklahoma-- when the preliminary tasks have bee ff a desk 

April 22,:1889—a barren prairie townsite was transformed completed. over I 

into a community of ten thousand people--Oklahoma City. They 

That same day this bank began doing business. opene 

g Scarcely less unique than the circumstances surrounding the d 
ee its beginning has been the amazing growth of Oklahoma — 
a City to its present popylation of 260,000. ag 
In few cities of comparable size is the financial, history of “y, 
. its families and its business institutions so completely asked 
"written and assembled as it is in the records of this bank. feit ni 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

Before going to the bank they checked 
carefully on the officials. They were 
0.K. Then they called on the president. 

“We'll do anything you suggest,” he 
told them, when they put the facts be- 
fore him. “ This is terrible!” 

The bank, it seemed, allowed certain 
depositors to package nickels in rolls of 
40. Because of shortage of help these 
rolls were often passed out again with- 
out being opened—the count had al- 
ways been correct. One by one the 
agents checked on each customer who 
had been given this privilege. Presently 
they came to Dominic Gaefta. 

“He’s the only one who’s a compara- 
tively new customer,” the president 
said. “We've had his account about 
six months. He has a chain of peanut- 
vending machines that he’s put into 
stores all through the town. I’m sure 
his nickels were all right at first. Lately 
he’s been depositing a lot more of them. 
He’s a hard worker, and doesn’t talk 
much.” 

“We may be able to end this thing 
pretty quickly,” O’Dowd suggested. 
“Does Dominic make his deposits 
regularly?” 

He outlined their plan. 

“But even if he deposits counter- 
feits,” the president objected, ‘“‘how can 
you prove he didn’t get them from his 
peanut machines?” 

“Like taking candy from a child!” 
they told him. 


Gazrra came in to make a deposit the 
very next morning. Both agents were in 
the bank. By arrangement the teller 
excused himself, and O’Dowd rose from 
adesk to take his place. Gaefta handed 
over his deposit of neatly-rolled nickels. 
They were taken into a back room and 
opened, while the regular teller returned 
with an apology for the delay in entering 
the deposit. All the rolls had counterfeit 
nickels. Both agents walked around to 
their man. 

“You’re Dominic Gaefta?” O’Dowd 
asked. “‘We’re looking up some counter- 
leit nickels. Got your car here?” 


Allied armor on a French beachhead 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Nickel Napoleon 


“These nickels,” Gaefta said care- 
fully, when they were all three in his 
car, “come from my peanut-sales ma- 
chines.” 

“Listen!” said O’Dowd. “ You’re a 
smart guy. You’ve heard of the law of 
averages. You know you couldn’t flip a 
nickel so it would come heads or tails 
40 times in a row. Nobody could. All 
right. Well, you gave your whole hand 
away when you packed those nickels. 
Every single roll has exactly 26 counter- 
feits. What’s more, they’re stacked 


exactly the same—one good nickel, and 
then two phonies, and then a good one, 
all through. See?” 

“‘ Now, you want to tell us all about it, 
or go on and get yourself in deeper?” 
“Let me think,” Gaefta answered. 

They waited. He wound the clock on 
the dashboard. That damn law of 
averages! Maybe he wasn’t quite so 
bright, after all. Then: 

“You know,” he said, “in another 
week I’d have had my big screw press 
all paid for.” 


A BALANCED FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


| X 
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Main and Fannin at Franklin 


HOUSTON IS NO WAR BABY— 
The industrial expansion of Houston and the 
Texas Gulf Coast was well under way before 
Pearl Harbor. Its future lies in an abundance of 
natural resources rather than today’s wartime 
activities. It is tomorrow's postwar land of 
opportunity. At First National, planning for 
tomorrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking needs of this section today. 
Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


FirsT NATIONAL BANK 


in HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Fundamentals of Banking,’ an 
A.I.B. textbook, is the source of this 
lesson in bank operations. 


O™ service which everybody ex- 
pects of a bank, almost automat- 
ically, is the rapid conversion of finan- 
cial instruments into cash. Typical of 
this service is the deposit of a check, 
to which the customer gives no fur- 
ther heed . . . but proceeds to draw 
his own checks against the balance 
created. Checks are responsible for 
the bulk of bank volume, but there 
are many other financial instruments 
—drafts, notes, bonds, and coupons, 
to mention only a few—which the 
public expects the bank to convert 
into usable funds quickly and ex- 
pertly. Such instruments, when they 
come into a bank, are known as col- 
lection items. 

Collection items may be payable on 
demand or they may be payable at a 
date far in the future. They are fre- 
quently accompanied by attached 
documents of various types, and each 
item requires detailed instruction. 
Collection items, therefore, cannot be 
handled in batches, but each must re- 
ceive individual attention. 

In contrast to collection items, cash 
items are payable on demand, no 
documents or other papers areattached 
to them, and the necessary instruc- 
tions are simple and uniform. Conse- 
quently, these items fit well into 
batch or group handling. . . . 

In the collection department, after 
the balance between the customer 
and the bank is made and a receipt is 
issued for items left for collection, 
the items do not go through any other 
department but are sent direct to cor- 
respondent banks or to other coilec- 
tion agencies. Except where advances 
are made against them by special ar- 
rangement, collection items are not 
credited to customers’ accounts until 
they are actually paid. They do not 
appear either as liabilities to custo- 
mers or as bank assets during the 
collection period and are charged no- 
where except in the records of the 
department or in supplementary rec- 
ords kept for audit purposes. .. . 
Duty of Collection 
Department 

The collection department is charged 
with the duty of collecting items (not 
drawn on the bank itself) that cannot 


- The Elements of Banking 
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be reached through the clearings and 
transit departments. . . . 

The first principle of collection pro- 
cedure is to obtain complete instruc- 
tions regarding every collection item, 
whether it is received from a customer 
at the window or through the mail 
and whether it is to be collected lo- 
cally or in some other town or city. 
The item, of course, contains such 
information as the amount, the due 
date, the name of the maker, and 
the place of payment. The customer 
gives instructions regarding (1) the 
delivery of documents, (2) the collec- 
tion of interest in case of delayed 
payment, (3) telegraphic advice, (4) 
whether the item is subject to protest, 
and (5) whether his account is to be 
credited or a cashier’s check is to be 
issued in payment. 

In the case of cash items, a cus- 
tomer gives instructions simply by 
depositing the items subject to the 
rules of the bank. It is understood that 
if there is to be any variation from 
regular and routine handling, the 
customer must inform the bank ex- 
actly what he wishes. .. . 


Divisions of the Collection 
Department 


Large volume is handled most effi- 
ciently by separating the work into 
three divisions: country (or out-of- 
town) collections, city collection, and 
coupon collection. .. . 

The country collection division col- 
lects items payable outside the local 
area—that is, outside the area which 
can be easily reached by messenger 
service through the city collection di- 
vision. In country collections, exten- 
sive use is made of correspondent 
bank facilities under a variety of re- 
ciprocal arrangements. The Federal 
Reserve System maintains a non-cash 
collection service which is used ex- 
tensively. .. . 

The city collection division handles 
collection items payable locally, within 
a radius that can be reached by mes- 
sengers. Most of these items are 
payable on demand, such as sight 
drafts, or are to be accepted on pres- 
entation. Others, such as time drafts, 
notes, and acceptances which are due 
within a few days, are entered for col- 
lection in advance of the due dates in 
order that the division may have am- 
ple time to send out the usual notices 
to drawees, makers, acceptors. . . . 


The collection of coupons and 
bonds, regardless of whether they are 
payable locally or in some other part 
of the country, is the duty of the cou- 
pon collection division. Since these 
items are practically the equivalent 
of cash, the utmost caution must be 
exercised in handling them. . . . 


Federal Reserve Non-Cash 
Collection Service 

The non-cash collection service of 
the Federal Reserve banks operates 
much like that of the collection de- 
partment of a large commercial bank. 
Multiple forms, maturity ticklers, 
tracers, acknowledgments, and ad- 
vices of credit are used, as in commer- 
cial banks. 

Federal Reserve non-cash collec- 
tion work is based on a par arrange- 
ment, a bank voluntarily agreeing to 
remit at par for collection items and 
in return receiving a similar service 
from other banks participating in the 
arrangement. Although preference is 
given to par points, collections are 
also sent to banks which do not enter 
into the arrangement but which make 
charges that are not unreasonable. 

While the Federal Reserve non- 
cash collection service is not so exten- 
sive as the par check collection serv- 
ice, it is nevertheless of importance. 


Collection Charges 


The fees and charges for collections 
vary with the kinds of transactions. 
Many banks list their charges in bank 
directories as an inducement to other 
banks to send them collection busi- 
ness in their territory. .. . 

Drafts with securities attached are 
handled at rates based on the par 
value of the securities, plus such di- 
rect expenses as postage. . 


Collection Department 
Accounting 

The transactions of the collection 
department result in (1) credits to 
customers’ accounts arising from 
final payment of collection items; (2) 
debits to customers’ accounts arising 
from collection items drawn against 
those accounts; (3) debits to accounts 
of correspondent banks on receipt of 
payment advices for collections for- 
warded to them; and (4) credits to 
other bank departments arising from 
payment of items which they have en- 
tered for collection. 
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ERE are two recent developments 
affecting manpower with which 
banks should be familiar. The first 

these is the ruling of the War Man- 

pwer Commission that effective July 1 

male employees over 17 years of age 
nd all employers engaged in either 
ential or non-essential activities (ex- 
ot agriculture) will become subject to 
WMC’s labor “priority referral” 


an. 
This plan provides that “employers 
any area may hire workers only from 
lnong those referred by the United 
ates Employment Service or in ac- 
Mydance with arrangements approved 
im the USES.” This applies to all banks 
nd their male employees. (Full details 
obtainable through local area war 
anpower directors.) 
The second development has to do 
th the ruling by the War Manpower 
mmission that regional manpower 

tors may designate banks as “lo- 
y needed” activities. Efforts in this 
ection have been made by the Ameri- 
n Bankers Association for several 
mths. In the December issue of 
NKING the subject was discussed at 
me length in an article entitled “Is 
bur Bank ‘Locally Needed’?” In an- 
her article, “Why Banks Are ‘ Locally 
eded,’” steps taken by the Detroit 
aks in obtaining a “locally needed” 
signation from the regional director 
the WMC were traced. 
D. J. Needham, general counsel of the 
merican Bankers Association, in a 
ent bulletin to state association secre- 
ies, has some further comment on the 
mestion of banks attaining “locally 
ded” status, from which we quote: 


VERAL months ago President A. L. M. 
ggins appointed a Special Manpower 
mmittee to seek recognition by Selec- 

Service Headquarters and the War 
anpower Commission of the war sup- 

ing activities of banks. The Federal 
visory Council at about the same 
We initiated a similar endeavor in 
ich the A.B.A. Special Manpower 
mmittee collaborated. The Special 
xapower Committee and the Federal 
lvisory Council had the support of all 
te Federal bank supervisory agen- 
s. Their joint efforts have resulted in 
War Manpower Commission issuing 
tructions to all regional manpower 
tors on May 26, 1944 that commer- 
‘and savings banks may be granted 
ignations as ‘locally needed’ activities. 
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Manpower Developments 


“A ‘locally needed’ designation en- 
titles banks to the same recognition as 
if they were included in the WMC list of 
essential activities, for any employment 
stabilization purpose and in connection 
with the recruitment and referral of 
workers by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. ‘Locally needed’ desig- 
nations also serve as guides for local 


Your Atlanta 


Selective Service boards in considering 
occupational deferments of registrants 
over 25 years of age. 

“The benefits conferred by ‘locally 
needed’ designations are accompanied 
by certain correlative duties: (1) All 
hiring and firing must be in accordance 
with the employment stabilization plan, 
if any, in effect in the community; 
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FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, 


RAL RESERVE SYSTEM-FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN 


MEMBERS: FEDE 
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7 BANK 
' GOES FORWARD 


WITH THE 


WEST 


In 1890 when the Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles was found- 
ed, ox-carts still rumbled through the streets of West Coast cities. 


Now, the West Coast is taking tremendous strides in industrial and 
population growth. Citizens National Bank, with its 32 branches, 


complete banking service and an intimate, 


“family” knowledge of 


values and trends, is more than ever fitted to be your correspondent 


bank in the Los Angeles area... 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 
FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


TATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


in Southern California. 
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Serving this 


HEAD OFFICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EVERY 
FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


We give quick service and ‘“‘satis- 
faction guaranteed" on— Ration 
Banking, loan and mortgage forms, 
envelopes, debit and credit slips, 
Christmas Savings Club supplies, 
personal loan forms, savings de- 
posit forms, notes, signature cards, 
resolutions and authorities, social 
security and wage-hour forms, bank 
statement folders, appraisal reports, 
notices, and many other bank forms. 
30 years’ service to banks. 


Write for samples and quotations 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Banking SINCE 


Northern California Area 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 
Capital Funds . $45,000,000 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


DEPOSITS OVER 
$ 600,000,000 


BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


MAN POWER—Continued 


(2) operations must be conducted on Goi 
‘minimum wartime workweek’ 
scribed by WMC Regulation No, y/ 
which may require the lengthening 
the weekly working hours of some q 
of a bank’s employees or keeping 
banking offices open to the public y 
hours during the week; (3) certain» 
ices may have to be discontinued if # 
local manpower authorities deter 
that they are ‘special’ or ‘luxury’ sl \ 
ices; and (4) wages must not be less til 272 
the rate established for the region XG 1¢ 
area by the War Labor Board as ng>—* 
sary to avoid substandards of living 
if no such rate has been establish 
then wages must at least equal a rate 
40 cents an hour. 


y, toda 
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Tre instructions of the War MM; 
power Commission to the regional n 
power directors will not result inj 

automatic designation of banks ins 

regions as ‘locally needed’ activitigy, 
It will be necessary for the banks 
apply for such designation. Banks iy 
number of cities in Groups I and 
Labor Market Areas have heretoit 
sought ‘locally needed’ designatic 
Those which have already received 
designations need not make new ap 


n opti 
after | 


cations. Any whose applications ha m shi 
been turned down should reapply. Baiiorry | 
in Groups I and II Labor Market Arai?’s bec: 
which have not heretofore made api they 2 


cation, should give immediate consid@l 
ation to doing so. Since ‘controlled gy" 
ferral’ has now been extended to Gngy) ™ 
III and Group IV Labor Market 
banks in those areas also should gq 
serious thought to seeking ‘loc 
needed’ designations. 


Aurnovex a ‘locally needed’ design 
tion will be helpful to banks in seam 


ing occupational deferments of HO 
ployees over 25 years of age, a bal IN\ 
should immediately file with its lo (Yo 
board applications on Form 424 fora 

‘irreplaceable’ men between the af W. 
of 26 to 29, inclusive, and for ag Int 
‘necessary’ men between the ages] 
to 38, inclusive, whom they wish toha 

deferred. Th 


“Should any bank be refused 
cally needed’ designation or there 


unreasonable delay after application] 
made, please advise the Washingt 


Office of the A.B.A. promptly so 
steps may be taken to straighten ! 
matter out with the proper authontt 
Also, if any difficulties are experiem 
by banks in operating under these 

nations this office will be glad to a 
in working them out.” ' 


La 
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BERKELEY OAKLAND 
O00 ci ~ 
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| | 
| 
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Speciclizing in lithogrophed and 
ig, NE Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ly, today the average white collar worker 
ishpondering where his next white collar is 
coming from!” 


By the Way 


hedanger of the international post-war 


th - dary plans is that they are set up on 
we basis of “See America First.” 

inks in optimist is a fellow who believes 
[ and after he pays his taxes he can still 
eretoig on top of the world and put away a 
pnatione nest egg of savings. 

apecialism is Bolshevism with a bath, 
shirt and a shave. 

ly. Baiiorry kills more people than work. 
cet Ari's because most people worry harder 
de appli they work. 
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‘omen make efficient taxi drivers. 


to Grog” tow and then you see one back into | 
et Aregumley a foot narrower than the car. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
INVITES YOU BOTH 


a Dai 
its lod (You and the ‘Inner Man’’) 
A for at To a Bit of Home in 
the @ WASHINGTON 
for aif In the Heart of the Govern- 
ves of ment Office Area. . . . One 
8 Block from the WHITE 
h toha HOUSE 
The LAFAYETTE ROOM 

ed a ‘My ——telaxing atmosphere and famous 
rere is : food bring the substantial business 
ee man to mealtime meetings for The 
icatiol Lafayette Room's menu attraction and 


ishingtif™ nference convenience. 
so th Essential you wire or write for 
y accommodations. 


hten t A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


LAFAYETTE 


to 
4 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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— changes in the operating 
procedure for ration banking are 
now under way as a result of the de- 
cision of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to relieve the banks of the burden- 
some and irritating duty of verifying 
deposits received in envelopes and on 
gummed sheets. 

Under the plan, the details of which 
are now being worked out by the Office 
of Price Administration and the Ration 
Banking Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, all envelopes and 
gummed sheets will be sent to the 
regional verification centers being es- 
tablished in eight or nine sections of the 
country. The mailing cost will be borne 
by the OPA. 

The new procedure will also relieve 
banks of the responsibility for cre- 
mating or otherwise destroying the 
envelopes and stamps received in the 
course of ration banking business. These 
evidences, after being verified and ex- 


Ration Banking Changes 


amined for counterfeits in the district 
centers, will be destroyed under gov- 
ernment supervision. 

This change in procedure climaxes a 
year’s work on the part of the Ration 
Banking Committee to relieve banks of 
the responsibility for verifying the con- 
tents of envelopes. When the envelope 
system was introduced last Spring the 
committee made a vigorous protest and 
since that time has continued to urge 
the adoption of a sounder system more 
consistent with the agreement upon 
which the banks entered the ra- 
tion banking program. 

The new verification plan is being 
introduced on a staggered basis and it 
is expected that the nationwide opera- 
tion will not be completed until early in 
July. Banks will be given complete in- 
structions by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration prior to its installation in 
their district. 

J. E. DREw 


Capitol, 
ided en 
Million ‘Dollors Since 1869 


INQUIRIES FROM BANKS AND BUSINESSES 
INTERESTED 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1944 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
July 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of business 
June 8, 1944. Transfer books will not close. 


‘Look soutH. .. To MEMPHIS! 


Business forecasts point to the South as the leader 
in postwar development. Located in the heart of 
the Mid-South, Memphis has much to offer busi- 
ness and industry. Advantageous location, ideal 
labor conditions, low taxes and utility rates, prox- 
imity of raw materials, unexcelled transportation 
facilities (rail, air, highway and waterway), water 
supply (industrially suitable), and many other 
outstanding advantages. 


IN MEMPHIS ARE INVITED 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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“Free Booklets” 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. B-744, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


colorful, 112-page, profusely-illustrated 

booklet, entitled “‘Systems,”” shows how 
The development of modern record sys- fact-power has simplified operating pro- 
tems has put facts to work quicker, more cedures and strengthened executive con- 
powerfully, for banks and industries and _ trols for business and industry on the West 
military depots on the Pacific Coast. This Coast. Its “‘ Flow Chart of War” dramati- 


As your Correspondent Bank 
in the Great Southwest 
we'll give you prompt, efficient, 


capable service at all times 


He NAUONAL 
BANIAK OF GOMMERCE 


Gulf Building Houston 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


’ THE CONSTANT ENDEAVOR of this organization is to 
adapt its offerings to the expressed needs of those with 
whom we deal, in so far as we are informed of their require- 
ments — in point of security, marketability, taxable status, 
maturity and yield, also fitness into other investment holdings. 


CHICAGO 90,123 S.LASALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


_ OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


cally depicts the seven phases in oy 
against Japan and sets the pace {; 
achievements of record systems jn, 
diting the war effort. Many of the; 
sparkling through the pages of this by 
are adaptable to bank operations, 


Win. 


ELECTRICAL LIVING IN 194x 


This 48-page booklet replete with, 
pictures, diagrams and layouts, js; 
cated to America’s present and { 
home owners and their financing ag 
It presents a clear, comprehensive o, 
of the importance of better electrical 
ing from the standpoints of increase 
joyment and economy in home own 
Banks will find this booklet useful 
advising or lending on new home 
struction or modernization, and also 
contacting representative groups in 
building industry. 


TRUST PROMOTION 


A good way to reach trust prosped 
first to bring them together in an y 
date prospect list and then give the 
chance to read some of the inform 
they seek, and which your trust de 
ment can supply. In this eight-page} 
let, a well-known specialist in prod 
results for trust departments outline 
steps that must be taken to develo 
maintain a superior prospect list, and 
examples proving their effectiveness 


SOLVING SOME POST-WAR 
FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS 


Export shipping is a complex pri 
because rules and regulations are‘ 
stantly changing with the statutory 
and decrees of each company. Its m 
operandi is beset with technicalities! 
the packing requirements to the find 
livery—and each step en route mus 
guided, arranged and documented 
understanding and accuracy. In no0 
branch of commerce is ‘‘know how 
important nor details so exacting asi 
export transaction. Bankers will find 
information in this four-page folde 
value as it explains how an internation 
known organization is geared to 
American business men overcome ft 
trade problems. 


QUALITY SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR PAPER 


Why does the official letter paper @ 
President of the U.S.A. call for a lt 
cent rag content? Is some rag © 
paper stronger than others? If 9, 
What popular rag content papef ! 
“bank note feel”? Answers to thes 
other paper-purchasing questions, 
terest to all bankers, abound i 
unusual 16-page sample-filled book 
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FROM PHILADELPHIA TO CHICAGO 


oF 


PAY TO THE 


The items which are handled by The Philadel- 
phia National in one month, if placed end to 
end, would reach from our offices to Chicago— 
or 822 miles! 


Of course, that’s just a way of expressing the vol- 
ume of our Transit Department. But the work of 
that department is more tangibly demonstrated, 
as far as other banks are concerned, by the speed 
and efficiency of its operation—a service which 


our correspondents know and appreciate. 


We are always glad to discuss possible corre- 
spondent relationships, informally if you wish. 
Why not communicate with us on that basis? 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. + ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ALLIED 


FLAG SETS 


for BANKS 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 7 FLAGS OF THE FIGHT- 
ING ALLIES for bank lobbies, counters, patriotic 
displays —size 22 in. high by 29 in. wide. All flags in 
full colors, finest quality, complete with ornamental 
base, shield, and standards. Positive guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. Order direct from $5 
this ad. Set complete, as illustrated, prepaid. . . 
Send also for free catalogue showing all sizes 
of U. 8S. and Allied Flags, and Service Flags. 
A permanent tribute—beauti- 
ful walnut plaque, gold-bor- 
dered name plate, sizes for 
any desired number of names, 
Write for price list today. 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. 98. ROCK ISLAND, ILL 


How did Russia 
fight industrial 
chaos? 


MANAGEMENT IN 
RUSSIAN INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


By GREGORY BIENSTOCK, 
SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ 
and AARON YUGOW 


How has modern Russia tackled 
her problems of industrial, tech- 
and financial planning? 
How did sound organizational 
setups — efficient enough to ac- 
count for the Soviet Union's 
astounding military production 
— evolve from the earlier condi- 
tions of political mismanagement 
and technical confusion? What 
is the present distribution of 
functions and powers in factory 
and farm? Here is the first com- 
prehensive study to seek a clue 
to the economics and sociology 
of the Soviet through detailed 
analysis of the changing roles of 
managers in the course of the 
country’s economic evolution. 


$3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


Growing Pains | 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


a sub-total to see if he has run off | 
enough to equal that amount ap- 
proximately. If so, he totals that | 
batch and separates it to go to 
bank 1. He then runs the balance 
to send to another bank or banks, | 
and then takes a combined total. 

He now totals the slips accumu- 
lated from two batches of deposit | 
ticket proofs and the slip showing | 
total of cashed foreign items, and 
this should balance with total 
from Item 11 above for proof. If 
not, one slip can be compared 
with the others as they will be in 
exactly the same order of checks. 

Foreign items are now photo- 
graphed, back and front, en- | 
dorsed, and sent out. 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
ficer doing book balancing now 
runs total of letters from corre- 
spondent banks and Federal re- 
ceived in morning, plus local check 
totals shown on deposit ticket 
proofs from Items 6 and 10 above, | 
plus totals on slips of cashed 

items, which is the total of all | 
local checks for the day. 

(15) Deposit ticket totals are obtained 
from Item 7 and Item 10 slips. 

(16) Totals of checks and deposits 
from Items 14 and 15 above will 
now equal the totals shown on the 
proof from the posting machine 
which is automatic. Bookkeeper’s 
two posting batches are not sorted 
together until books balance or 
they have rechecked against the 
posting proof while they are still 
in the same order. 

Note: In this proof method, which was 
designed for a town with only one bank, 
the word local is used as referring to 
checks on us. If the bank has a local 
clearinghouse problem, it will have to 
break the local checks down into separate 
runs of “checks on us” and other clearing- 
house divisions. 


OURBOYS 
NEED BLOOD PLASMA 


Gove Yours 


Don't wait! Reg- 
ister with your 


nearest Red Cross 
Blood Bank today. 
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“Now, if we 


| The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of b 


To get totals of checks on us, of- / 


| Los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chi 


were only 

staying 
at 

THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevel 
don't risk getting marooned like 
For you'll be within walking 

Manhattan's Midtown activities, 
passageway from Grand Centrd 
minal to hotel lobby. A reserval 


Rooms with bath from $4.50, 


THE ROOSEVE 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW Yq 
—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO ¢ 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Mis 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long 


The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, 


BUSINESS LEADER: 


Select 


The 


WILLARD HOTEL Y= 
In The Nation’s Capital & 


Its comfort, convenience and special serv 
ices — smoothly and surely satisiactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend 


WILLARD HOTE 
Washington, D. 


WE TELL 


BANKE 


Bankers need to know 80 
many things about so many 
people. So we tell them! Re. 
porting on individuals and 
companies for fifty years. 
Our files are bulging! 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 


rote 


Better Pulling A 


Yours for the asking. New BANKADS..:! 
class copy, human interest photo illus 

smart looking typography . . . complete 
ready to use. Only $5 month complete. . 
today for FREE proofs No. 53. No obliga 
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Fire Prevention 
Means 
“Fire Away” 


Che Phoenix 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun, 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 
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TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 9, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


167th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


May 26, 1944 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HE OUTLOOK. One concrete and highly practical 

result of all this great concern with post-war plan- 

ning is the return on a grand scale to community 
initiative in business development. Home town and 
home state boosting is an old American custom but the 
kind we see developing today is something new, different 
and extraordinarily lively. It is everywhere evident and 
growing and has almost the quality in some localities of 
an old-time religious revival. 

It is well past the luncheon and blueprint stage and 
one of its more visible aspects is a large increase in the 
volume of advertising and promotionary effort on behalf 
of various cities, states and geographical areas, and a 
notable improvement in its quality. 

Railroads, banks, utilities, chambers of commerce 
and many different community business development 
boards and commissions are all contributing to this 
effort to attract new industries to their respective areas 
and stimulate business and industrial pioneering at 
home. 


Only Natural 


There are thousands of new aggressive planning 
bodies at work and one of the first things a group of this 
kind does is to look around, count the community’s 
various blessings, see what is available in the way of 
plants, power, experience, soil, climate, mineral re- 
sources and other advantages. 

This usually results in the discovery of forgotten or 
unsuspected resources, of plans for expansion and new 
enterprises, of the use of new methods and the possi- 
bilities inherent in faster transportation. 

It is only a short step from there to a renewed faith 
in the ability of the community to take care of its own 
problems. The spirit is contagious and one of its main 
symptoms is a desire to tell the world about it. 

After 10 years or more of looking upon economic sal- 
vation as something that can be mailed from Washing- 
ton, there is a general inclination to stop kidding one- 
self. The flow of war production dollars will come to an 
end and a government with a debt of from $250 billion 
to $300 billion cannot possibly be leaned on indefinitely. 

One vital factor in the chances of any community or 
regional development to succeed is credit. Just what are 
the prospective credit needs of business, large and 
small? 

This question has been kicked around a Jong time with- 
out getting answered because there is such a large ele- 
ment of guesswork in all plans for the future and because 
we have a habit of lumping all business and all geo- 
graphical areas together without getting down to cases. 

Generally speaking the larger concerns have enough 
money of their own to make the grade at reconversion 
time and if they are a little short there are ample credit 
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provisions in the contract termination machinery 
through their banks. 

The question of small business is much more comp 
cated and has suffered particularly from too much ge 
eralization. Whether a business is small and whether 
needs and deserves credit depends entirely on the spec 
nature of the business, the section of the country wh 
it is located, the character of the management, ¢ 
amount involved and a host of circumstances. 

Almost all discussion of small business is based 
an assumption that thousands of deserving 
enterprises are going to be financially ostracized for 
good reason and therefore something should be done fq 
them. Broad conclusions are based on this assumpti 
without examining the validity of the assumption itself 

In the last 10 years attempt after attempt has be 
made to put credit within easy reach of the small b 
ness concerns. Everyone knows the history of thew 
efforts, through the RFC, the Federal Reserve and oth 
agencies. The trouble has been to find small busines 
needing credit and unable to get it from a bank. 

This situation may be different after the war and iti 
in anticipation of sucha possibility that the banks of the 
country are cooperating in the development of credit 
machinery designed to handle whatever credit needs 
may arise in the reconversion and post-war periods. 


Post-war Credit Competition 


After the war competition in the credit field is likely 
to be very intense. In addition to the surplus funds of 
business itself, which will find their way into loan chan- 
nels, individual investors are going to be a big factor in 
the credit field and there are also developing other 
sources of loans which will compete with banks. Out- 
standing among the latter are large commercial and 
industrial concerns in search of new ideas and new 
products who offer to supply financing, advice on pat: 
ents, equipment and markets. 

Government lending agencies will presumably con 
tinue to function and in some cases with more vigor than 
before. 

All this points to the existence of so many sources 0! 
credit that the chief problem of a deserving small bus: 
ness will be to decide which one. 

Right now in thousands of communities there are 
new things being developed and small businesses started. 
When the war is over, infant business mortality may be 
high, as bigger businesses get back in the running, bu! 
many little concerns will survive and grow. 

There is one very important question about making 
credit too accessible, through government sources. Suc- 
cessful, well run small businesses will find themselves 
competing with concerns which are receiving public aid 
in the form of subsidized credit. 
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Ties that @ Many thousands of 
. railroad ties, tons of rails 
ind ‘Two Ocean S  andother equipment—and 


hundreds of trained work- 
men—are required to maintain a trans- 
continental railroad. This maintenance job 
goes on continuously... keeps pace with 
the constant parade of freight trains 
loaded with war materials. 


Union Pacific is the Strategic Middle 
Route because of its strategic transporta- 
tion importance to the nation in peace 


and war. It is a “line of supply” uniting 
the East with the Pacific Coast. It binds 


the two oceans—provides a steel high- 
way over which vital supplies are shipped 
east and west to seaports and to home- 
front markets. 


There are other ties, too, that unite the 
nation; the ties of courage, faith, determi- 
nation and initiative. To keep those ties 
intact... to win the war and keep alive the 
spirit of personal independence and enter- 
prise is the job of every American. 


% Smooth the road to Victory with 
more war bonds— and save them. 
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eItis our earnest desire to meet all the demands for 
Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 
effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 


may build only a limited number of adding machines. 


If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment, we 
suggest that you get in touch with our nearest agency 


or write to our home office for further information. 


ALLEN W WALE; 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


t WIGAQISON AY 


A WHOLLY-OWNE! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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